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Bussano 


A FUTURE PEERESS—THE HON. MRS. YARDE-BULLER 


A new portrait of Mrs. Yarde-Buller, who before her marriage was Miss Denise Orme, a musical-comedy favourite 
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DE TAU E Efe 


Petersen 


PRINCESS THYRA OF DENMARK 


Who is engaged to be married to Prince Friedrich 
of Schaumburg-Lippe 


Father and Son. 
F late people surrounding the Court 

have been again remarking the 

very great difference which exists, 

not only in appearance but 

also in character, between King Edward 
and his son. This remarkable dissimi- 
larity is never more noticeable than at a 
public function. The King is always 
genial and has.a ready word “for everyone 
with the happy knack of saying just the 
right thing at the right time—a charac- 
teristic which in his exalted station is an 
enormous advantage. The Prince of Wales 
has, on the other hand, inherited in perhaps 
a double portion that extreme shyness and 
timidity for which the children of our 
Royal Family are so well 
known. ‘This nervousness gives 
to his manner when addressing 
strangers a certain sullenness, 
which in some quarters could 
be taken for moroseness, of 
character. Nor is he helped 
much by the Princess, who 
is always characterised by the 
shortness of her answers and a 
certain curtness of address very 
different from her real character. 


A Cosmopolitan Monarch. 
Bt not only in outward 
bearing does the Prince 
of Wales differ greatly from his 
august father. Their personal 
tastes except in the matter of 
shooting, for which the Prince 
has all his father’s love and 
more than his father’s skill, are 
as far apart as it is possible 
in two persons of the same 
family. The King has above all 
a cosmopolitan mind. All that 
happens both in art and litera- 
ture, in whatever country of the 
world, interests him enormously, 
while as a man he bears pro- 
bably less the characteristics of 
his own nation than any ruler 
in the world. 


English Prejudices. 
he Prince of Wales, on the other hand, 
bears the stamp of his nationality in 
every phase of lis character. He has all 
the prejudices which stamp the average 
Englishman, and the probabilities are that 
when he becomes King we shall see in the 
atmosphere which surrounds the Court 


HAPPY WOOTON, THE WINDSOR HERMIT 


Who died recently. He made his home in Windsor 

Forest, living on what he could pick up and sleep- 

ing in the open. His recreation consisted in 
climbing trees 


a swifter return to the early-Victorian 
rigidity and exclusiveness than to-day 
people could think possible or the merrier 
among us think desirable. 


TWO POPULAR SWEDISH PRINCESSES 


A hitherto unpublished photograph of the little Princesses Margaretha and 
Martha, the small daughters of Princess Ingeborg, who are undoubtedly 


the most popular children in Sweden 
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Lafayetie 
MISS MACKINNON 


The daughter of the Hon. Mrs. Mackinnon of 


Mackinnon 


A Priceless Collection. 
A\ part from the love of shooting, which 
as we have already said he shares 
with the King, there is probably nothing 
which interests our future ruler more than 
his wonderful collection of postage stamps, 
which is said to be almost unique in the 
world. His little son, the young Prince 
Edward, has inherited ‘this love of collect- 
ing also, and is the proud possessor of a 
large proportion of the duplicates from 
his father’s collection. 


Unexpected Pleasures. 
alee Kaiser, ever ready to do things on a 
large scale whenever the prestige 
of the Hohenzollerns is in question, has 
recently purchased a sort of port- 
able railway station which can 
be carried on the imperial train 
and fixed up in a few minutes 
so that the Emperor can simply 
step out and make a call en 
voute when and where he pleases. 
We can imagine with what 
anxiety the persons likely to 
be honoured with one of these 
impromptu visits watch the 
progress of the royal train past 
their domains and the sigh of 
relief when the critical moment 
has passed and the imperial 
sput-me-down has disappeared 
out of sight. 


The Weather. 
i foreign countries it is be- 
lieved that if we as a 
nation had not the weather to 
talk about we should become 
dumb, and really since spring 
placed its icy finger upon us 
the national topic of conversa- 
tion has been enough to make 
a mute person voluble. The 
majority of people have passed 
the last few weeks thinking in 


damns, and if there is a re- 
cording angel an allowance 


will have to be made for us 
poor sulferers. 
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A Royal Meeting. 

meeting between King Edward and 
F the Czar has now definitely been 
decided upon, and other arrangements 
permitting this long-looked-for circum- 
stance will take place next July. The 
details of this meeting were gone into at 
the Villa Hvidore, which belongs to Queen 
Alexandra and the Dowager — mpress of 
Russia, and at one time it was hoped that 
the meeting of the two Sovereigns would 
take place within its walls. 


‘*The Middlewoman.” 
It is an open secret that the Impress 
Marie has had a great deal to do with 
the bringing about of this happy event as 
it has been known that for a long time 
King Edward and the present Czar have 
been anything but good friends. Nor has 
their estrangement been caused by any 
management or mismanagement of the 


BALLOONING AT RANELAGH 


from left to right, are: The Hon. C. S. Rolls, Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, M.P., Mr. H. Fletcher, Lord Royston, Hon. Mrs. Assheton-Harbord, 


The names, 


and Lady Llangattock 


affairs of Russia but simply because 
of the utter selfish disregard of her 
feelings with which the Czarina has 
long been treated by her husband. 


The Czarina. 
“hrough his favourite sister, the 
Princess Alice, King Edward 
has always had the greatest affection 
for the present Czarina of Russia, and 
has looked with the anxious eye of a 
fond parent on the sad circumstance 
of her troubled life, a life which those 
immediately surrounding her have 
done little or nothing to alleviate. 


Another Royal Visit. 

A result of this meeting will probably 
= be that early next year the Czar 
and his wife will pay a state visit to 
this country, and should this take 
place it will be doubly interesting 
from the fact that it will be the first 
occasion that a reigning Sovereign 
of Russia has been in this country 
since the memorable tragedy of the 
Crimean War. 


Dover Street Studios 
DR. HANS RICHTER, M.V.O. 


The famous musician who is now conducting at 
Covent Garden 


Vandyk 


THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY 


Whose garden parties at Osterley Park are one of the 


features of the season 
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Miss Maudie Cheape, 
held the mastership of a pack of harriers, and was married 


TEU a A AUIE ade 


(continued), 


Consolation. 


here is always something ludicrous 
about a French funeral, with its 
wreaths of imitation flowers, of coloured 
beads and its hired mutes, and its general 
appearance of suppressed gaiety. But near 
a cemetery in Paris has been erected 
wine shop which bears the delectable title, 
“At the Sign of the Return from the 
Funeral.’”’” Among the special attractions 
advertised on a board outside is the 
considerate announcement that “ Private 
rooms for persons desirous of weeping 
alone can be hired from 1 franc an hour,” 
and this is followed by the consoling 
words that “Only wines and spirits of 
the best quality are given to customers.” 


Vive 1’Entente. 


Another link in the entente cordiale 
will be forged by the visit of 
the President of the French Republic to 


A SPORTING BRIDE 


daughter of Mrs. Cheape, who till lately 


recently 


London. The arrangements for this 
visit have now been decided upon, 
and will include a gala performance 
at the opera house, a state dinner 
and ball at Buckingham Palace, and 
a dinner to be given by M. Falligres 
himself to King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught will journey to Dover to meet 
him, and an imposing fleet made up of 
the vessels of the Channel and Home 
fleets under the command of Lord 
Charles Beresford will be drawn up 
outside the harbour to give the royal 
salute. Other likely arrangements 
will inclnde ea field, day at Aldershot. 
Have you Been to the Academy? 
The annual conversational godsend 
of the intellectually vacant has 
once more opened its doors, and people 
in their thousands are flocking to 
Burlington House who never in their 
lives have visited the National 
Gallery and who die with no more 
intimate knowledge of the Wallace 
Collection than that it les some- 
where in the direction of the Zoo. 
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PLEASURE CRUISES To NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY’S S.S. ‘‘OPHIR,” 
6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 h.p. 


13th and 27th June. Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, LOEN-VISNAES, 
rith and 25th July. HELLESYLT, MEROK, NAES, VIK, and ODDA. 


8th and 22nd August. 13 Days’ delightful Cruise for 12 Guineas and upwards. 


Managers: F. GREEN & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING ~CRUISES 


TO 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 
WEST AND NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 


AND 
ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


SEASON NOW OPENING. 


S PRA deer Paar Eee SEA 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATERS IN EUROPE. 
DAILY SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS 


(Saturdays excepted). 


Increased RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. ; 

From London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run through to Strathpefter on 8.15 p.m. Express during May, &c. For full particulars apply at 
any G.N.R. Station or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, 
Mondon ia swe RE. Pr ee) os 
SPA HOTEL.—Patronised by Royalty. Salmon and trout fishing on River and Loch. Close to 

splendid golf course. Motor garage and cars on hire. Accessories. Officially appointed 
by S.A.C. Saddle, &c., horses and carriages of every kind. Ea Pension” Terms. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Wallace, Strathpeffer."' 3 

BEN WYVIS HOTEL.—Spacious public and private apartments; dining-room to seat com- 
fortably 120 guests; handsome lounge and music-room; pleasure grounds ; motor garage to 
hold 20 cars ;. fishing ; 10 minutes’ walk from golf links, 18 holes. Telegrams: ‘* Ben-Wyvis, 

___Strathpefter.” 

MUNRO'S STRATHPEFFER HOTEL. Also SALISBURY HOUSE.—To Let, furnished, for 
summer and autumn months, containing 16 apartments and servants’ accommodation. 
Electric light throughout.—J. M. Munro, Proprietor. : 

BALMCRAL LODGE.—Situated on the hill, commanding a fine view, with southern exposure; 
close to the mineral wells, baths, and golf course; lawn tennis and croquet; electric light.— 
Mrs. DuNNET, Proprictrix. _ aio ae 

KILDONAN HOTEL.—Situated in its own grounds ; commands fine view ; southern exposure; 
three minutes’ walk from railway station and mineral wells.—Apply Ross. 

MACGREGOR'S PRIVATE HOTEL.—Nearest Hotel to Spa, and three minutes’ walk from 
railway station.—Mrs. MAcKENZIE. ee Se : 

WHYTE'S HOTEL.—Close to baths and wells. Every home comfort.—Apply Mrs. WuyTeE, 
Proprietrix: 

KEPPOCH HOUSE.—Furnished House to Let. Electric light ; stabling; motor accommoda- 
tion; tennis and croquet lawns, &c.; good garden and fishing on lochs and river.—W. 
Gunn & Son, Shooting Agents: Nutwoop, Strathpeffer. tig 

CRANCIL BRAE.—Furnished House to Let. Fitted with electric light; good garden; close 


FODDERTY MANSE.—Furnished House to Let. Inits own grounds; one mile from Strath- 
peffer Station.—Apply Nicotson, Fodderty Manse. ‘ 

BREADALBANE HOUSE.—Beautifully situated within easy distance of the wells and station. 

___Board or suites of apartments.—Apply Mrs. H. G. Newsam, Proprietrix. g 

CROMARTIE BOARDING HOUSE.—Ten minutes from golf links; southern aspect; splendid 

: views.—Applv Mrs. Cross. : 

HAMILTON HOUSE.—Standing in its own grounds; southern aspect; close to pump-room.— 

Apply Miss MackENzIk. aS eee 


MIDHOPE.—Within a few minutes’ walk of golf course, station, post office, &c. Flat garden 
roof. —Apply.Mrs. WALKER. 


PARK HOUSE.—(Opposite pump-room). Fine situation and good garden.—Apply P. McEwen. 
RICHMOND HOUSE.—Situated near pump-room and baths; southern exposure. With or 
without board.—Apply Mrs. BEaTon. 


WINDSOR LODGE.—Situation unrivalled, near golf course, three minutes’ walk from pump- 
room. Southern exposure.—Apply.H. Macraz. __ 


SUMMERHILL.—Splendid -situation; close to pump-room, golf links, &c. — Apply Mrs. 
GOLLAN. = phased 

TIMARU HOUSE.—Magnificent position, facing south, close to golf links and pump-room. 
Also OAMARU HOUSE.—Fight bedrooms, 2 public rooms.—Apnlv DonaLtp MCLENNAN 

CRAIGELLACHIE.—Beautifully situated. Board and residence; excellent cooking.—Apply 
Mrs. URQUHART. £ oe Mi 

HIGHLAND SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENCY.—Wwm. Gunn & Son, Estate Agents, 
Nutwood, Strathpeffer. 


HUGH BEATON (late postmaster).—House agent. List of houses and apartments supplied. _ 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE IN COLOURS OF STRATHPEFFER SPA NOW 
READY.—Apply Pump House, STRATHPEFFER SPA, SCOTLAND. 
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FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 
PRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 
PRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 
THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN LONDON. 


ILL OPEN TO-MORROW. 
ILL OPEN TO-MORROW. 
Yee OPEN TO-MORROW AT 2.30. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


accompanied by wf 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
will perform the 
GRAND UCU SE CEREMONY 
in the 
COURT OF HONOUR. 
CHORUS OF 1,000 VOICES AND 
THREE MILITARY BANDS 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN THIS CEREMONY, 
which will be followed at 3 o'clock 
IN THE GRAND CONCERT HALL 
BY AN ODE OF WELCOME, 
Written by the Duke of Argyll, 
Music by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
Chorus of 300 Voices, 
Orchestra of the London Symphony Society. 
MADAME ALBANI 
Has kindly consented to 
SING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
Followed, at 3.30, by the 
DEDICATION OF THE COLOSSAL STADIUM. 
1,500 athletes, representing all the Chief Athlet.c Organisations, 
will take part in this ceremony. 
A GREAT NATIONAL ATHLETIC SPORTS MELTING WILL FOLLOW, 


ADMISSION TO THE COURT OF HONOUR FOR THE OPENING CEREMONY, 5s, 
ADMISSION TO THE COVERED GRAND STAND OF THE STADIUM FOR 
THE DEDICATION AND FOR THE SPORTS MEETING, 5s. 

Season ticket- holders and members of the’Garden Club and the Imperial Sports Club will 
be admitted to the Court of Honour for the Opening Ceremony, and to the covered grand stand 
of the Stadium for the Dedication and the National Sports Meeting. 

SEASON TICKETS, for the whole term of the exhibition, may be obtained from all the 
principal agencies and libraries. For Ladies and Gentlemen, £1 1s.: for Children under 
Twelve, 10s. 6d. 

Admission to the Stadium from the Wood Lane entrance, ls. to 5s. 

Superb Firework Displays in the Stadium in the evening. Prices from 6d. to 2s. 6d. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 230. 
A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Miron Royte. 


AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarpes, 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors open AD Mino iae Edwardes's New Production 


A Musical Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. A REVUE ‘OH, INDEED ) 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. EARL'S COURT. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, Is. 
WEEKLY TICKETS, 2s. 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 

Complete Exposition of Arts and Industries 
Under the auspices of the following Ministries :— 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE. 

MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS, 
MUNICIPALITY OF BUDAPEST. COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
HUNGARIAN STREET, 

Hungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 
STEINER’S HUNGARIAN CADETS BAND, 
GUSTAV RACZ’'S TZIGANE ORCHESTRA, 

AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 

IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 

America’s Greatest Zoological Show, 

THE BOSTOCK ARENA, 

The most sensational Performances ever given. 

Thrilling Displays with Jungle Brutes by the World’s Best Trainers. 

: At 2.30, 4.30, 7.30, and 9.30. 

Seats, Is. to 3s. 
THE JUNGLE, open continuously. Admission, 6d. 
H COME AND STUDY “JUNGLE LAW.” 
CONSUL THE FIRST” RECEIVES AT INTERVALS. 


A Thousand and One Fur and Feather Fancies. 
THE HUNGARIAN ICE CAVERNS, 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 
ADMISSION FREE. Finest Dancing Floor in London. 
Urania, Giant Cinematograph. 
AUTO-RAIL. BALLOONING. 
Avernus Wheel, Submarine, Helter Skelter, Pharos, Haunted Castle, Collins’ 
5 Mechanical Circus, WORKING COAL MINE. 
Exquisitely Illuminated Gardens. Wet or Dry. Hot or Cold, Always Attractive. 


Under Royal Patronage. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE HISTORICAL PAGEANT 
At CHELTENHAM, the Garden Town of England. 
Jury 6th to 11th, 1908, at 2.45: p.m. daily. 

2,500 Performers. Eight Stirring Episodes Daily. Large Chorus. 
Orchestra 100 Performers. Gorgeous Costumes. Beautiful and Lavish Spectacle. 
Stately Dances. Covered Auditorium for 4,000. 
PROCEEDS—VETERANS' RELIEF FUND. 

Reserved Seats, 21s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s.6d. Cheap Rail Bookings. Tickets—District 
wfessengers; Keith, Prowse; Ashton and Mitchell’s; Cook and Son's; and Baring Bros., the 
Managers, Pageant House, Cheltenham. Telegrams, “ Pageant, Cheltenham.” Telephone No. 826. 
SS 


IRROY:S 
CHAMPAGNE. 
STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED by personak tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C- 
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A. DISTINGUISHED AMATEUR ACTRESS. 


Vandyk 


MRS. CHARLES CRUTCHLEY 


One of the most prominent amateur actresses of the day 
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COULD take you to many 
parts of London where 
English is scarcely spoken 
at all. In some districts 
the time tables of the railway 
companies are even printed in 
Hebrew. Yet though the 
stranger is always within our 
gates, he is never so obvious 
and never so welcome as during 
the season, when we not only 
entertain lim but he entertains 
us. At the present moment we 
have a German company at the 
Royalty, a Trench company at 
the Shaftesbury, Italian and 
German opera at Covent Gar- 
den, a little army of Hungarians 
at Earl’s Court, and a French 
exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush. 
Even when we are quite English 
we are indebted to other coun- 
tries either for actual plays or 
for local colour, as this little list 
proves :— 
Trench farce adapted at the 
Haymarket. 

Trench farce adapted at The 
Playhouse. 

Hungari: in-German 


THE 


opera at 


Daly's. 

Austrian musical comedy at the 
Hicks. 

American melodrama at the 
Lyric. 


American farce (and company) 
at the Adelphi. 

Japanese opera (by 
men) at the Savoy. 

Spanish opera (by Englishmen) 
at the Gaiety. 

Hungarian author 
play at the New. 


Eenglish- 


wrote the 


ee is the great enemy of 
Babel, at least in the 
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“Lhe great fact about Covent 

Garden, however, — will 
always remain its social side. 
This is not at all astonishing 
for the house is quite the most 
comfortable rendezvous we 
have. The proportions of 
the auditorium are quite the 
best of any in London, though 
it was not built yesterday. 
‘The seats are spacious, and the 
intervals can always be most 
pleasantly spent in spacious 
halls instead of in band-box 


foyers. It is best, however, to 
go to Covent Garden with 
someone who knows who's 
who. Of course, you can 
always go between the acts 


and look at the names on the 
doors of the boxes, but then 
the Duchess of —— may have 
lent her box for the night to 
her friend Mrs. and then 
you are out of it. Even people 
in society themselves do not 
know everybody else, the best 
guides perhaps being the few 
journalists of both sexes who 
contribute to the newspapers 
what was formerly known as 
“ fashionable intelligence.” 


‘The intervals are long for 

the social reason. It is 
interesting to watch the tastes 
of different people. Some never 
leave the auditorium, some go 


into the great hall, and some 
men always make for the 


smoking-room in the balcony, 
from which they can watch 
the policemen in Bow Street 
across the way squandering 


«paca Bassano a sel sisuUr re o . 
Western world; for if it is not MISS MARION WINCHESTER Foe leisure over a game 
; explicit as language, all who : oO lards. 
ee ere a eee sie y ee tie A popular and beautiful actress who is now appearing at the Palace Theatre. s is 
lave ears Cé é é : : : 


this reason that opera, which 
is essentially an exotic in this 
country, will probably always 
be given in a foreign language, The ob- 
jection to opera in Italian or German is 
really not valid at Covent Garden, because 
the audience there is very largely cosmo- 
politan, and many of the E nelish “devotees 
are well acquainted with the ¢ opera houses 
of Europe. Whether you can understand 
Italian or not there is no mistaking the 
music, although Wagner appeals more 
directly to the intellect. Except a his 
o-chestral moments he is pretty dull if you 
do not understand German or have not a 
light to read a translation; a book is 
useless in a house plunged in darkness. 
st a s 
“ovent Garden ts the nearest approach 
we have to a national theatre at 
present, and yet even here, despite its 
enormous resources, there are difficulties in 
the way of art, for the management has 
just been assuring Miss Ethel Smythe, the 
composer, that it has ‘‘only to announce 
a new opera by a new composer to secure 
an absolutely empty house.” Naturally 
enough it is to desist for the future. 


(Covent Garden has a very good all- 

round company, and yet without a 
star it never gets the biggest audience. 
There is every indication that Tetrazzini 
is to become as big a draw as Madame 
Melba, and a bigger one than Caruso. I 
do not know why a great soprano has such 
an enormous hold unless it be that the old 


Miss Winchester is reputed to have made a fortune a few years ago in a sugar 
speculation from a tip given her by M. Lebaudy, 
She is fortunate enough to possess the most beautiful jewellery 


composers supplied them with a greater 
opportunity for vocal gymnastics. Where 
Tetrazzini scores, however, is in the ex- 
cellence of her acting as well as the beauty 
of her voice, for she can even make 
Violetta and Lucia flesh-and-blood women 
for whom you [eel sorry, while in the hands 
of most sopranos they are merely musical 


dolls. “he new tenor, Marak, is good if 
not Marakulous, as Mr. Sims might be 


tempted to say, and Mdlle. Defrevne makes 
an excellent Nedda. 


t should be noticed that the company 
itself is very varied, the majority of 
the principals using neither Italian nor 


German as their native language. The 

non-British element is as follows :——- 
America—Griswold, Madame  Osborne- 

Hannah, Madame Iltider Kelsey, Clarence 


Whitehill, florence Wickham. 
Australia—Melba and Mdlle. Miranda. 
DBelgium—Crabbé, M.and Madame Gilibert. 
Denmark—Cornelius. 

T'rance—Mdlle. Defreyne, Journet, Marcoux. 

Germany—Geis, Jorn, Knote, Knupfer, Frau 
Knupfer-Egli, Nietan. 

Holland—Van Rooy. 

Hungary -— Timmy Destinn, Marak (the new 
tenor), Zador. 

Italy—Bonci, Cavalieri, Sammarco, 
diani, Tetrazzini, Zenatello, Zucchi. 

Norway—Mdlle. Bryhn. 

Spain—Maria Gay. 

Sweden—Frau Gulbranson, 


Scan- 
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‘‘the Emperor of the Sahara.” 


~he French season at the 
Shaftesbury is interesting 
on account of the — per- 
sonality of Lugne-Poe, who may be 
called the Granville Barker of Paris. It 
is true that his wile, Madame Suzanne 
Després, is billed as the star, but she does 
not impress me very much, and Bernstein’s 
La Rafale is quite as artificial as The 
Thief. But in Carrots, which follows, 
Lugné-Poe, playing the part of the father, 
shows himself to be a fine actor. He has 
a great sense of personality and dominates 
the stage, while he is always in the pic- 
ture. Fortunately he has sloughed many 
of the conventions which make the French 
actor so much more foreign to us than he 
would otherwise be. 


r. Hans Andresen, who is putting in 
his ninth London season, on this 
occasion at the Royalty, has two excel- 
lent little plays. One is a comedy in 
three acts, The Road to Hell, and is very 
bright, introd ucing a Spanish ballet dancer, 
brightly played by Frau Gademann, who 
has married Hugo Bendler (Karl Wilhelm 
3uller). The other is a motor-car play 
called Panne (Puncture). The idea that 
Germans cannot play farce is dispelled by 
the lively acting of Herr Andresen and 
his all-round company, to whom nothing 
comes amiss. I understand that Mr. 
Andresen is going on tour. He is sucha 
good actor that I think the people in the 
country who have the opportunity of 
seeing him are very lucky. 
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NYDIA, THE FLOWER GIRL—A BEAUTIFUL STUDY OF MISS DAISY IRVING 
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CURRENT EVENTS THROUGH DISTORTED GLASSES. 


EG 


OMNRY 


From “ Pasquina” 


THE RACE FOR THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR THE KAISER IN SICILY 


An amusing cartoon from the American ‘ Tribune” Or, the novel aspect of Mount Etna 


THE LATEST ENGLISH FASHION UNION IS STRENGTH A RUSSIAN IDEA OF AN ENGLISH LADY JOURNALIST 
Old Judge, the famous Russian cartoonist, shows a fashionable King Leopold A sketch from the Russian ‘‘Ostolki,’’ which is published 
London milliner crowning her customers with Japanese lamp through as from a sketch by their own special 
shades—being the latest thing in hats French glasses correspondent 


_ From “ Lustige Blatter” 
THE THREATENED TAXATION OF THE POETS FROM THE RUSSIAN POINT OF VIEW 


Or, the fiscal question among the art enthusiasts English Police Magistrate : Become a soldier or a convict—choose 
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A Plain Perrier. 
IMAGINE: that a good many people 
up and down this land of ours found 
means of stiffening their Perrier on 
the evening of the Two Thousand 
Guineas. The means: surely justified the 
end, for if the horse, Perrier, carrying the 
King’s colours, had failed to stimulate us 
bya victory it was not likely that the 
water, Perrier, alone and apart, was going 
to banish the shock of defeat. You may 
imagine the almost tearful disappointment 
by measuring the extraordinary confidence 
in-the colt’s ability to win the first of the 
classics. Of course, sentiment outweighed 
discretion, but apart from that Perrier 
really was “expected.’’. It is true he had 
not the two-year-old form of Sir Archibald 
or White Eagle to recommend him, but 
then he only" appeared once as a two- 
year-old, when he ran a very creditable 
second to the smart Rhodora. He was 
known to be a_ backward, unfurnished 
colt, and during the winter and early 
spring he unquestionably pleased and en- 
couraged his trainer. The King made 
one or two special visits to Newmarket 
to look him over; the Queen also made 
a call at Egerton House, and the colt’s 
gallops and his victory in 
the Newmarket Biennial 
all pointed to remarkable 
improvement. The rest is 
now ancient history. Ina 
field of seventeen runners— 
the largest Two Thousand 
Guineas field for many 
years past—he started at 
the absurdly short odds of 
5 to 4 against (even admit- 
ting the roseate hue of his 
prospects) and he could do 
no better than finish fifth. 


Petriers Chianoss Still 


Good. 
Hs Majesty, I am told, 
had £500 on his colt, 
a small bet perhaps for a 
monarch but — sutliciently 
large to show that the 
King was entertaining big 
hopes. Poor Perrier! Such 
perhaps is the general feel- 
ing as I write, but I should 
like to interpose with a 
word or two of encourage- 
ment to those who may 
have had fond hopes of 
seeing the horse win the 
Derby but are now full of 
despair. They must not 
forget that all Persimmon’s 
stock do not as a rule ( 
reach their zenith until 
their racing careers are 
well advanced. Take the 
case of Persimmon himself. 
Before the Two Thousand 
Guineas he gave such a 
disappointing show in his trial that he 
was forthwith scratched for the first of the 
classics. Yet he was good enough—he 
improved so vastly—to. win the Derby 
from that very fine horse, St. Frusquin, 
and now Persimmon 
turf history as a champion among Derby 
winners. Perrier is very much like | his 
sire. He is like him in appearance. . But 
that is not all. He is backward, as indeed 
was shown by his not being run as a two- 
year-old until the seventh month of the 
racing season. Then he was only foaled 
in May, so that compared with his rivals 
for Derby honours he is younger. 


right, are: 


is remembered in 


_made 


White Eagle or Royal Realm. 
o. Perrier, despite his defeat last week, 
is by no means put out of the reckon- 
ing for the Derby, though it must be 
admitted his prospects would have been 


SOCIETY AT PUNCHESTOWN RACES 


At top is depicted Lady Pirrie and Lady Weldon; at bottom, reading from left to 

Mr. Percy la Touche, who has conducted the Punchestown races very 

successfully since he took over the management from the late Lord Drogheda; next 

but one to him is Lady Annette la Touche, his wife, Mr. A. J. McNeill, with cigarette 
in mouth, and Colonel the Hon. Charles Crichton, father of Lady Milbanke 


very much brighter had he and not 
Norman III. won the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Ishall for the present, at any 


rate, not cease from hoping thatthe horse 
will win the Derby for: the King of Eng- 
land, an event which will be recorded for 
the first time in history, for no other king 
of England has won the ,time- honoured 
race. ‘So let. Perrier’s partisans take 
heart. Meanwhile I-suppose we shall 
have a new favourite for the Derby. Had 
Lesbia won the One Thousand Guineas 
she would in all probability have been 
a warm favourite, but now we 
must look elsewhere. 
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By 
°**Tihe Syce.’° 


The Probable Winner. 


Ant for the present I fancy that Mr. Hall 

Walker will be considered to hold the 
key to the situation. It is quite a long 
time ago now since I was told that if Mr. 
Hall Walker was to win the Derby it would 
be through the medium of Royal Realm 
and not White Eagle. Well, wesaw White 
Eagle run third for the Two Thousand, 
and I take it that if Royal Realm is a 
better stayer than the other he will about 
win the Derby. But we shall know more 
in afew days. Royal Realm was sent to 
Newmarket to run for the Guineas, and 
then was kept in his stable. Many people 
are wondering why. Perhaps it was 
because White Eagle was known to be 
better at a mile than the others. Any- 
how, be on the look-out for Royal Realm 
developments, for I firmly believe him to 
be the prospective winner at Epsom. 


we 


This Week’s Racing. 


Racing is proceeding at high pressure 
this week. If you wish to do it pro- 
perly from beginning to end you must be 
at Chester on Tuesday, when the Chester 
Vase will be decided ; to-day, when the 
Cup is the tit-bit;  to- 
morrow and the last two 
days at Kempton Park, the 
Jubilee Stakes appointed 
for Saturday being the last 
of the spring handicaps. 
His Majesty the King, who 
as the guest of the Duke of 
Westminster at Eaton Hall 
will attend the races, will 
not be making a_ first 
appearance at © Chester 
races. The fixture, indeed, 
isa very old one and ex- 
ceedingly well managed, 
though the course on the 
Roodee, being shaped like 
a saucer, is “not:an ideal 
one for tear-away racing. 
The one and only Tod 
Sloan won the Chester 
Cup on Roughside, and on 
that occasion he gave our 
English jockeys a lesson in 
tactics, for he poached a 
length or two at the start, 
and by sticking to the rails 
round the many bends he 
kept his mount pegging 
away and won. alter 
making the whole. of the 
running. The’ clever little 
Yankee made the pace: to 
suit his mount and so had 
plenty in hand at the finish 
for the final rush. They 
say at Newmarket that 
Wuffy (8st. rolb.) will win 
the Cup to-day and that 
Baltinglass will run well, 
but I advise readers to go 
boldly“and solidly for Rerort (7st. 4lb.). 
To-morrow (Thursday) Duke oF SPARTA 
should win the Cheshire Handicap. 


The Jubilee Stakes. 

think the best in this race, working 

down the handicap, are Eider, Oak. 
leigh IL, All Black, Menu, Hayden, 
Yentoi, and Eaton Lad. Eider may not 
be quite fit—his soundness is under 
suspicion—and Oakleigh II. is no smasher. 
I therefore narrow the issue down to 
Menu, Haypen, and Eaton Lap, and like 
them in the order named. 
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Green-room. 


To See Ourselves as Others See Us. 
HIS is perhaps a not altogether 
enviable gift, but certainly Mr. 
Max Beerbohm possesses it, for 
he has made an admirable repro- 
duction of his own features, which has 
been on view with the rest of clever 
caricatures at the Carfax Gallery. One 
wonders, when looking at the de- 
lightful burlesques of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. 
Cosmo Gordon-Lennox, etc.; whether 
reputation as an artist may be bought 
at the cost of friendship. It is diffi- 
cult to appreciate humour at one’s 
own expense, and to be a general 
target for mirth tries even the 
patience of a philosopher. To any- 
one not a victim, however, Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s impish freaks of draughts- 
manship are sure to appeal. 


“*Candida” in Paris. 

wonder how Parisians will appre- 

ciate Bernard Shaw’s_ clever 
play, and how it will sound in 
French. Mdlle. Vera Sergine is 
going to play Candida, rather a 
different kind of véle from the pas- 
sionate revolutionist in Le Grand 
Soiy, the play which Candida is fol- 
lowing at the Théatre des Arts. 
Candida has already made her bow 
to a continental audience, as Messrs. 
Nigel Playfair and Dawson Md ward 
took the play to Switzerland last 
winter, and did very well with it. 


Continental Tours. 
V hy do not English managers break 
away from tradition, which is 
generally opposed to progress, and send 
out companies on continental tours 
instead of limiting themselves. to the 
English provinces, which financially since 
the creation of music-halls are certainly 
unproductive of much 
result? Of course, the 
risks would be rather 
greater, but the chance 
of making profits 
would increase propor- 
tionately. I believe 
Mr. Grein has got a 
scheme in his head, 
even set down on 
paper. Ideas are excel- 
lent things but ‘reali- 
ties are better.” .Un- 
fortunately realities in 
business are generally 
dependent on capital, 
and that is what I 
expect Mr. Grein is 
looking for. 
bia tt % 
An Ideal Marguerite. 
M:-: Beerbohm Tree 


A Suggestion which has Caught On. 
few weeks ago in his criticism on the 
Grand Guignol company during 
their visit to the Shaftesbury Theatre 
Mr. Max Beerbohm suggested the advisa- 
bility of starting a theatre in London 
which should be devoted exclusively to 
the propagation of the one-act play, which 


AN AMUSING SCENE FROM ‘PRO TEM.” 


Dodo (Mr. Cyril Maude) to Baron Dardana (Mr. Cecil Kinnaird), 
handing back the meat which the prince has dropped: ‘! Allow 


me, Nekek” 


has set certain enterprising people thinking 
and talking; the latter is not a necessary 
result of the former. It is certainly an 
interesting topic for discussion and _ pro- 
vides a wide field for conjecture. Of late 
how to please the publichas been a serious 
problem, and taxes the powers of inven- 
tion. Intermittent boredom is certainly 


has engaged 
Miss Marie Lohr for his 
forthcoming — produc- 


Dover Street Studios 


An Interesting Actress. 
Suzanne Després, who is playing at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, is by general 
consent considered an interesting actress. 
One of the qualities that has earned her 
this commendation is undoubtedly her 
simplicity, a somewhat rare attribute for 
a star actress, to whom certain ornate 
mannerisms seem _ indispensable. 
Madame Després is conspicuously 
free from all tricks or stage artifice ; 
she gets her effects without show or 
effort, and one feels grateful to her 
for making one forget one is in a 
theatre. 
A National Theatre. 
“Lhe proposal for founding a 
national theatre is, ‘like the 
poor, always with us,” but the sup- 
port it receives is as limited as the 
charity of some. Still, there issome 
philanthropy in the world as is 
proved by the announcement that a 
large meeting is to be held on 
the afternoon of May 19 at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Eloquent appeals 
and addresses will be made by 
members of Parliament and some 
of our leading actors and dramatists. 


Enterprising Miss Mary Moore. 
hear Miss Mary Moore is contem- 
plating a continental tour at 
some future date. She would be an 
excellent pioneer for the movement 
I have suggested. 


Another Recruit for the Music-halls. 
M iss Dorothy Grimston has arranged with 

Mr. Stoll to appear at the Coliseum 
in a sketch by Mr. Philips Oppenheim 
some time in July. 1 hear Mr. Oppenheim 
has applied his gilts as a sensational 
novelist most successfully and has turned 
out a very dramatic little ‘‘ playlet.” 

te te i 

The New Carmen. 
‘T‘he new Carmen at 

Covent Garden 
this season, Mdlle. 
Maria Gay, who has 
proved herself a worthy 
successor to Madame 
Calvé, has had. a some- 
what romantic career. 
After leaving school 
she began to study art, 
and particularly sculp- 
ture, and had no idea 
that she had a voice 
at all. 


Calvé as Prophetess. 
ne day she was in 
the studio. M. 


Engel, the premier 
tenoy of the Paris 


Opera, overheard her 
singing to herself, and 
was so struck by the 


- Dover Street Studios 


tion of Faust. This FOUR. PRINCIPALS INS PRO) TEM AT THE BEAY HOUSE quality of her voice 
seems a very happy Madame Radinot (Miss Rosalie Toller), M. Radinot (Mr. Rudge Harding), Dodo (Mr. Maude), that he advised her to 
selection. Hitherto, and Malardier (Mr. Lyall Sweete) take up operatic sing- 


with the exception of 

Miss Ellen Terry, the Marguerites of the 
stage—I of course include grand opera— 
have not altogether, I should imagine, 
realised Goethe's conception of his heroine. 
Talent and technique have very naturally 
been considered more essential than youth 
and beauty, but Miss Lohr possesses the 
rare combination of both, with talent. 


preferable to a whole evening’s infliction, 
but I fancy a constant change of diet may 
prove more trying to the digestion than 
one. solid piéce de résistance and will 
possibly send one away at the end 
of the evening with the uncomfortable 
sensation of being crowded but not 
satished. 
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ing. Soon afterwards 
Madame Calvé heard her and prophesied 
that her mantle would sooner or later fall 
upon Maria Gay’s shoulders. Her _pro- 
phecy has been abundantly fulfilled, for 
Maria Gay’s name is famous both in 
America and Paris as the finest Carmen 
since Calvé. She is one of the most 
beautiful prima donnas of the season. 
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FASHIONS AT LONGCHAMPS. 


Not the least important, and to a great number the most absorbing, feature of racing in France in general and Paris tn particular is the opportunity 

given for the display of ravishing costumes of ‘‘le grand” and ‘‘demi monde.” As will be observed from the illustrations above, which were taken at 

Longchamps, the recent abominable weather has retarded the appearence of ephemeral summer garments. Directoire costumes of soft cloth and 

shantung elaborately trimmed with soutache were much en évidence, a handsome fringe trimming being ofttimes skilfully introduced on the more 

elaborate creations. Lovely picture hats adorned with ‘‘saute pleurant,” feathers accompanied these toilettes as well as quaint little wraps of the 

Marie Antoinette persuasion. Elizabethan ruffs fashioned of elusive shades of velvet and exquisite old lace with ‘‘suivez-moi” ends gave a picturesque 
finish to many of the gowns, while the long sleeves of lace and other delicate fabrics were indicative of the fashions of to-morrow 
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Prattlings from Paris : 


HE opening 
of the 
smaller of 
the two 

official salons 
marks the begin- 
ning of the end of 
a busy artistic 
season. Exhibi- 
tion has followed 
exhibition —retro- 
spective, feminis- 
tic, exclusive, in- 
clusive, revolu- 
tionary, and aca- 
demic artists, an- 
cient and modern 
and of all sorts 
of denominations, 
have had their 
say. 


he big official 
salon, the 
Artistes Francais, 
is the last bomb- 
shell, a loud if 
not a very effec- 
tive one in the 
artistic bombard- 
ment which comes 
to an end at the Grand Prix, to begin 
again in Caber 


he origin of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux Arts is not entirely due toa 
purely revolutionary movement on the part 
of a group of artists who wished to detach 
themselves from the conventional and 
scholastic tyrannies of the parent 
society as is generally supposed. Its 
foundation is more directly, due to 
the offence which the celebrated 
painter, Meissonier, took at _ his 
confreves’ refusal to allow him to 
hang six pictures when all the other 
exhibitors were only permitted to 
show three. Meissonier responded 
by founding a rival salon. He was 
quickly surrounded by numbers of 
foreigners to whom the society of 
French artists had not extended a 
sufficiently hearty welcome to please 
them and a good many French 
painters and sculptors whose rebel- 
lion at academic routine had earned 
them a cold shoulder from the Ecole & 
des Beaux Arts Hane 
hus the most “conventional of 
artists opened the way for a 
body which was an enemy to con- 
vention and the old dogmas of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
This body comprised Puvis de 
Chavannes. Rodin, and Besnard, 
followed by men like Carolus- Duran, 
Roll, Dagnan-Bouveret, and Gervex, 
whose adhesion to the first-named 
classed them in public opinion with 
these in an artistic sense. Though 
their names figured side by side on 
the list of founders one may say 
that the latter have basked in the 
tays emanating from the stronger 
light of the former. The original 
members of the Société Nationale were 
indeed an odd medley of men whose 
names will be carried down to posterity 
as among the greatest masters of the 
age and others whose popularity is 
practically restricted to the appreciation 
of the masses. It must be admitted that 
the strongest element at the younger salon 


M. JOSEPH AUBERT’S 


M. P. CARRIER BELLEUSE’S 


A picture which has excited a considerable amount of interest 


always has been, and is still, supplied by 
the foreigners. 


Or rubs one’s eyes when one recalls 

that fifteen years ago the “ Champ 
de Mars,” as this salon was then called, 
was more laughed at by the bourgeois than 


“LE 


One of the pictures of the year 


the ‘“Indépendants’’ are to-day. Is it 
ourselves or is it. the salon which has 
changed, for surely there is little enough 
that is startling on its walls this year? 
But there is some very good work. M. 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel’s portrait of 
himself is evidence in favour of modern 
masculine costume. 
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e has shown 

us that it 

may be as decora- 
tive as any other 
and not one that 
this age need be 
ashamed of, He 
has represented 
himself on a 


windy moor in 
sporting attire 
attended by two 
greyhounds. The 
tall, young, clean- 
shaven — French- 


man might easily 
be taken for Eng- 
lish did we not 
know how little 
the two nation- 
alities differ from 
one another in 
the present gene- 
ration. 


oO we not re- 
member the 
description of Al- 
phonse Allais, the 
French humorist, 
of his neighbour 
at a Spanish bull fight: ‘“‘I knew he was 
English because he neither wore a cricket 
cap nor checks. He did not smoke a pipe, 
and he had neither whiskers nor a droop- 
ing moustache.” One may add, “And I 
knew he was French because his hat had 
not a flat brim, his trousers did not stand 
out like sails, his tie did not consist of a 
butterfly bow with the ends flying 
in the wind, his moustaches were 
not waxed, and he had not a little 
pointed beard.” ne Taotey 
Es tt % 


Bernard Boutet de Monvel, 
IML. who has already made a 
name for himself with his charming 
decorative drawings of subjects 
depicting the thirties, is the good- 
looking twenty-five-year-old son 
of the celebrated illustrator of 
Joan of Arc’s life and numbers of 
children’s books. His brother is the 
author of a little volume on Beau 
Brummell (a kind of condensation 
of Captain Jesse’s prolix biography) 
which has just been translated into 
English, and one of his cousins, 
Charles Boutet de Monvel, is a 
well-known art goldsmith. 


most remarkable portrait is that 
of Mdlle. Bréval, the well- 
known prima donna of the Paris 
Grand Opera, in the part of Car- 
men, by the celebrated Spanish 
painter, Mr. Zuloaga. The singer 
is represented in an extraordinarily 
interpreted patterned red shawl 
lighted by the stage lamps, while 
two men are drinking at a table in 
the background. Another picture 
by this artist is in every way 
- reminiscent of his country’s great 
masters, Velazquez, Murillo, and El 
Grecco. It depicts a miserable dwarf 
carrying two huge wine-filled hog skins 
surrounded by a dramatic landscape in 
Segovia, the province M. Zuloaga spent 
most of the year in, painting in the 
neglected church of an out-of-the-way 
village, visible in his other picture of a 
group of witchlike old women. 
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ANOTHER WIDOW—-AND A MERRY ONE AT THAT 


The production of “Mrs. Dot,” Mr. W. Somerset Maugham’s comedy at the Comedy Theatre, provides Miss Marie Tempest with a 
part in which she is as delightfully piquant as ever Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Grahame Browne, Miss Marie Illington, and Miss Lena 
Halliday help to keep the ball rolling to a successful finish 


o= 


Miss Lydia Billbrooke as Nellie - ii eet S Mr. Fred Kerr as James Blen- 


‘Sellinger, and Mr. Kenneth ie ‘ 5 ? } ; kinsop and Miss Marie Tempest 
Douglas as Freddie Perkins Z ae x as Mrs. Wortley (Mrs. Dot) 


Dover Street Studios 
The centre picture shows Mr. Grahame Browne as Gerald Halstane and Miss Marie Tempest as Mrs. Dot; below, from left to right, are: Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas, Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Kennedy, Miss Marie Tempest, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Minton, and Miss Lena Halliday 
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The Term’s Prospects Concluded. ByR.C. Reed. 


Lawn Tennis at Oxford. 

T only remains now to conclude our 
survey of the term’s prospects by 
reference to lawn tennis, polo, and 
shooting, those branches of Oxford 

and.Cambridge sport with which we have 


Lafayette 


MR. P. G J. GUTERBOCK 
Captain of the C.U. Short-range Shooting Team 


not yet had an opportunity of dealing. 
With but two of last year's six up this 
term Oxford’s lawn-tennis prospects are 
of a somewhat uncertain character. The 
two old hall-Blues available are A. H. 
Lowe (New College), who has been re- 
elected president, and W. R. Reynell 
(Balliol), the honorary secretary. It is a 
matter for regret from the lawn-tennis 
point of view that the latter will be unable 
to assist the president in the earlier stages 
as his services are required by his college 
for the “Eights.” This is the sort of 
misfortune which a president has to suffer 
in connection with a versatile athlete like 
Reynell. 


The New Talent. 
[rite this dearth of 
old colours, however, 
there is a distinct possi- 
bility in the talent avail- 
able of a team being got 
together equal in strength 
to that which defeated 
Cambridge a year ago. 
There is, for instance, A. 
C. Holland (Merton), a 
player of good all-round 
ability, whose inclination 
to unsteadiness is a present 
blemish on his game. 
Doubtless, however, Hol- 
land, who met with much 
success in the Swiss tourna- 
ments last year, will steady 
down and prove a capable 
partner to the president, 
the features of whose game 
are a reverse service anda 
useful fore-hand drive. 
Other likely candidates are 
A. S. Roe (Balliol), a 
Rhodes scholar, whose chief 
recommendation appears to 
be his hard hitting, R. W. 
Dudley (Worcester), and 
the brothers Miley (B.N.C.). 
The latter form a strong 
combination and imitate 
with considerable success 
the game of American pairs. 


Cambridge Prospects. 
AS for Cambridge there are three hallf- 
Blues in residence. These are W. . 
Andrews, captain, E. K. Blundell, and E. 
D. Tancock, and from what one can judge 
at the moment there is likely to be keen 
competition by excellent talent for the 
remaining three places. Of freshmen the 
best appear to be G. S. Stathers (Trinity) 
and H. Cooper (Corpus), both of whom 
got into the final of the freshmen’s tourna- 
ment. Besides these two men, however, 
there are H. G. Bowsell (Jesus), G. Nathan 
(Clare), and A. F. Stephen (Clare), and 
all of them seem to olfer good material 
for future development. Concerning the 
seniors one has to note such men as R, J. 
Hudson (Caius), E. J. Watt (Caius), H. 
A. Tweedie (Trinity), A. D. Naoroji 
(Christ’s), A. J. Hill (Emmanuel), and C. R. 
Attenborough (Trinity). All these have 
improved since last year. 


Hopeful Outlook. 
[ifteen matches are to be played this 
season (rather more than usual), and 
such clubs as the Gypsy and All England 
(the latter fixture is arranged for June 15) 
will again be met. Cambridge are fortu- 
nate in having on the spot such enthu- 
siasts as the brothers Allen, who do the 
University players not a little good by 
giving them hints and practice games. 
There is a distinct feeling of hopefulness 
for a successful season and a turning of 
the tables upon Oxford, who have won in 
the past two seasons. 


Polo at Oxford. 

Pole prospects at Oxford are very un- 
certain. This must necessarily be so 

seeing that but one of last year’s team, 

viz., R.S. Hudson (Magdalen), is in resi- 

dence. The Earl of Leven and Melville is 

the captain and a capable horseman to 


Mr. N. W. Loder (Trinity), on the right, and Mr. F. Wingfield Digby (Trinity Hall), on 
the left, captain and secretary respectively of the C.U, Polo Club 
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hoot. Heshould makea good No. 2 whilst 
Hudson, who is the secretary and last year 
played at ‘fone,’ will probably be found 
at “three” this season. For filling the 
remaining places there are available such 
men as G. N. Horlick (Brasenose), R. 


Stearn 
MR. W. S. ANDREWS 
(Caius), captain C.U.L.T.C. 
Hanna (Queen’s), T. K. Lees (Christ 


Church), J. P. Argenti (Trinity), H. 
Loder (Magdalen), brother of the Cam- 
bridge captain, Count Potocki, H.+de 
Ganay (Hertford), P. V. Heath (Magdalen), 
and H. Bampfylde (New College). 


A Beautiful Ground. 


“The fixture list includes home and away 

matches with Cheltenham and War- 
wickshire, an away match with the Royal 
Bucks Hussars, whilst it is hoped that a 
game may be arranged with the Oxford- 
shire Yeomanry when they encamp in the 
city. The annual tournament is arranged 
for June 4, 5, and 6, and 
the gymkhana for the 17th 
or 18th of the same month. 
Last year Oxford were 
weaker in combination and 
in ponies whilst Cambridge 
were in better training. 
All of these defects it is 
hoped will be remedied this 
season. The Oxonians’ 
ground at Portmeadow, 
close to the railway line 
on the way north, is of full 
size and one of the best in 
the kingdom. It is inte- 
resting to notice that it is 
mentioned as a common in 
the Domesday Book whilst 
it is said that George II. 
camped hereon. 


The Position at Cambridge. 
or some reason or other 
there would appear 

to be much more talent 
available at Cambridge 
than at the sister University. 
N. W. Loder (Trinity) is 
the captain, and with F. 
Wingfield Digby (Trinity 
Hall), the secretary, make 
up the only two of last 
year’s players in residence. 
Fortunately, however, B. C. 
Pearson (Trinity), who 
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represented Cambridge against Oxford in 
1906, is again up and may be expected 
to figure in his old position at back, with 
Loder at “three” and Wingfield Digby at 
“one” as last year. I, then, these old 
colours all play it is not unlikely that 
J. Pickersgill (Trinity Hall), a freshman 
with a big reputation, will be the “ two.” 


i 


Great Competition 


Likely. 
Bt it appears 
as if a good 
deal of competi- 
tion for places will 
be experienced. 
Of the seniors 
there are C. Hul- 


th Salt _ 


bert (Pembroke), Phe! 1a 
M.. C.. Albright ies dol kia, 
(Trinity), A. Law- , 

son Johnston ; 


(iritnaity)\ Ae 
Ss Summers 
(Trinity), Hon. 
Re Wodehouse 
(Trinity Hall), and 


M. E. © Barclay 
(Trinity Hal)), 
whilst the fresh- 
men consist of 
Baron Plener 
(GDirimity;) smn Gea 
Aldridge (Trinity Hall), G. C. Insole 


(Trinity), K. L. Storey (Trinity), C. R. 
Grace (Clare), E. W. Paterson (Trinity 
Hall), A. D. Jameson (Trinity), and G. 
Freer (Trinity). Possibly of all these 
Hulbert and Grace are the best. 


Excellent Prospects. 
Lhe general prospects, as far as one can 
see, are excellent. Loder is indis- 
putably the best player at either University. 
Last year after the Inter-’Varsity match he 
went out with the team of Old Cantabs 
which won the Prix International at 
Ostend, and he intends to make another 
journey as one of the side this season, the 
date of the contest being some time 
between July 20 and 31. The secretary, 
Wingfield Digby, is another fine horseman 
and player, and there is every promise of 
a team equal in all respects to that which 
so easily defeated Oxford a twelvemonth 
ago. <A splendid lot of ponies appear to 
be up. 
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Strong Fixture Card. 
he fixture list is indeed a strong one, 
and comprises matches with Bedford 
(home and away), Lord Harrington’s team 
(home and away), the 8th Hussars (Lieu- 
tenant J. C. K. H. Charters’s team—home 
and away), Major Clifton Brown’s team, 
Mr. Harold Pearson’s team, Market Har- 
borough (possibly), Kingsbury, and Hurl- 
ingham. The Inter-’Varsity match is 
arranged for June 29 at Hurlingham, the 
annual tournament for June 15, 16, and 
17, and the gymkhana for the latter date. 
The club has again entered for the Cicero 
Cup, in which last vear they were beaten 
by Hutton Park, who ultimately won it. 
A capital start to the season was made, 
Mr. R. B. Lucas’s team being defeated by 
6 goals to 1, Pickersgill shooting one and 
Loder no fewer than five of the ’Varsity’s 
goals. 
Shooting Prospects. 
Cambridge shooting prospects are very 
bright, and hope seems justified that 
the 1907 verdict in favour of the Oxon- 
ians will be reversed this year. No fewer 


than six of the eight short-range colours 
will be up, these being P. G. J. Giiterbock 
(captain), W. Johnstone, J. R. Drinkwater, 
D.R. Pye, M.A. Bell; and A. V. Hill. 
Excellent talent would also appear to be 
forthcoming in A. M. Humphry, last year’s 
Rugby captain, a son of A: P. Humphry, 
Queen’s Prizeman in 1871, and J. B. 


-A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BRASENOSE CRICKET GROUND DURING THE RECENT FLOODS 


The Queen's pavilion and the University boathouse are also shown 


Thomson. As for the long-range team, 
A. D. Paas is the captain, and he has 
available M. D. Mawe and P. G. J. Giiter- 
bock, whose third year of representing 
his ’Varsity at shooting this is. Though 
the two Universities meet in the compe- 
tition for the Humphry Cup the Inter- 
"Varsity contest is decided on the result 
of the shooting for the Chancellor’s Plate. 


Hills & Saunders 


MR. A. H. LOWE 
(New College), President O.U.L.T.C. 


How Oxford Stands. 
s for Oxford, A. H. Maude (Oriel), the 
captain of the University team and 
vice-president of the Rifle Club, has six 
old half-Blues who will probably be 
available. These are J. Penrose (Christ 
Church), C. B. Hodson (Wadham), F. T. 
Mappin (Trinity), H. Atkins (Oriel), T. 
Archer (Christ Church), and R. S. Findlay 
(Balliol). G. G. Whiskard, who was ninth 
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man last year, and several others who 
were at Bisley a twelvemonth ago are 
also in residence. Moreover, amongst the 
freshmen are to be found about a dozen 
past members of public school eights, and 
of these four were in last year’s Winchester 
team. At the moment, however, it is 
difficult to judge of their capabilities. 


A Good Nucleus. 
he Long Range 
Club has 
three members of 
last year’s Hum- 
phry Cup _ four 
still available, 
viz., A. H. Maude, 
the president, R. 
S. Findlay (Bal- 
liol), and S. J. 
Farrer (Balliol) ; 
also one~ of the 
1907 rescrves in 
Kk. Myers (Balliol). 
There is small 
wonder therefore 
that the Oxonians 
are fully expect- 
ing to repeat their 
triple success of a 
year ago. Oxford 
are sadly handi- 
capped by lack of 
a range, their shooting having to be done 
on the ranges of schools and corps who 
invite them. Mr. Maude is trying to 
popularise revolver-shooting on the range 
at the Isis Hotel, Iffey. 


Alii Altera. 
dvocates of the thew-and-thought 
curriculum will find support for their 
theory in the success which has lately been 
gained by J. S. Huxley, the Oxonian highi- 
jumper. He has gained the Newdigate, 
the University prize for the best English 
verse composition, and I offer him my 
congratulations. E.H. Ryle, the president 
of the Cambridge University Athletic Club 
and winner of the recent Inter-’ Varsity 
quarter-mile, has been asked by the 
Olympic Games Selection Committee to 
be one of the British representatives in 
the 400 metres at the forthcoming great 
festival. T. H. Just (Cambridge), the 
victor in the Inter-’Varsity half-mile, has 
also been invited. I shall have further 
announcements to make on this subject 
shortly. In consequence of the fact that 
A. C. Gladstone (Christ Church) will not 
be in residence next October A. G. Kirby 
(Magdalen) has been re-elected president 
O.U.B.C.—a great honour—and H. R. 
Barker (Christ Church) is the new hono- 
rary secretary. At Cambridge D. C. R. 
Stuart (Trinity Hall) is the new president 
and O. A. Carver (First Trinity) the new 
honorary secretary. 
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Forthcoming Fixtures. 
At Oxford: Summer eights, May 21; 
silver challenge pairs, June 11 and 
12; silver challenge sculls, June 18 and 19. 
At Cambridge: Lowe double sculls, May 
14, 15, and 16; “May’s” races, June ro, 
11, and 12. Practice for these events 
proceeds apace at both Universities, and 
I shall have occasion to refer to them at 
a later date. The motor-cycle contest 
between the Universities, fixed for May 30, 
will most probably be decided at Brook- 
lands. Owing to pressure on space the 
contemplated beginning with the history 
of the Union societies must be deferred 
until next week. 
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Our Open Letter. 


EAR DUCHESS,—You are clever 
and cultivated, but you were not 
born in the purple, and in this 
sense must be reckoned among 

our democratic duchesses. And these 
show a marked increase, and now 
include their graces of Portle and, 
Somerset, Hamilton, Roxburgh, Man- 
chester, and Marlborough. “Tn fact, 
the trend of the times can be seen 
even in the wearers of strawberry 
leaves. 

You passed your schooldays at the 
Cheltenham Ladies College, where 
you displayed a certain ability if a 
small amount of diligence, and then 
to Zurich to complete your education, 
from thence at the age of seventeen 
you rejoined your father in India. 

In 1888 the Duke of Bedford, then 
Lord; Herbrand Russell, was also in 
India with his regiment, the Grena- 
dier Guards, and acted as A.D.C. to 
Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of the 
period. You were Miss Mary Tribe, a 
daughter of a clergyman, the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Tribe of Lahore, 
and you lived the life of a much: 
admired young lady at Simla, where 
your father spent the hot seasons and 
held the post of chaplain to the 


Viceroy. You must certainly have 
been born under a lucky star as this 
splendid specimen of our golden 


youth at once fell in love and made 
you Lady Herbrand Russell. And, 
as olten happens in the case of 
exceptional riches, there is but one 
child, Lord Tavistock, who will come 
of age in 1909. Your marriage has 
proved one of the most fortunate of unions, 
and you are now one of.the few great 
ladies who» may be said to dwell in 
splendid obscurity. 

Most of your time is. spent in the 
country, and quite as much in Scotiand 
as in Bedfordshire. In real fact, dear 
duchess, you seem to be almost unknown 
in London. Like your ducal husband 
you care nothing for society, seldom 
entertain,: and: are rarely seen in. public 
except at Prince’s skating-rink or in the 
Bedford opera; box which the duke owns 
in his right as ground landlord of Covent 
Garden Theatre. This, box has a separate 
staircase and a private entrance to the 
street, and at the back of: it is a well- 
furnished, comfortable sitting-room.. You 
have a genuine love for music, and here 
you and the duke appear in lonely 
grandeur, and. when Wagner operas are 
performed dinner is served in the dim 
recesses of this ducal retreat. 

Prince’s Rink is the only place where 
you. see such members of your own 
set as still skate, and then but | for 
the short months of the winter season. 
And even at this amusement you are 
somewhat of a solitaitve—are apt to arrive 
as soon as the doors are open, and when 
the smart world appears about eleven 
will often take your departure. But here 
I must admit that you appear to advan- 
tage. You skate well, can valse on the 
ice, aud are in all respects a splendid 
performer. One day in March you 
attended a {éte held in aid of the Dumb 
Friends’ League, and on a_ historic 
occasion you were present at a fancy 
dress frisk at Prince’s, gave a supper to 
a party of friends, and appeared in the 
character of Queen Eleanor of England. 
But oneswallow does not make a summer, 
and you, dear duchess, are far too fond of 
retirement for your position. 


No. 


Also dress does not appeal to you, and 
you are said to be somewhat negligent of 
dressmakers. Certainly at Court or at 
Palace balls you wear rich and costly 


Lafayette 


THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD 


attire and always appear with jewels that 
are practically priceless. By the way, you 
own a coyetable ornament in the shape of 
a brooch, formed of a fine amethyst set 
in diamonds, which once belonged to 
Georgiana Lady Dudley. 

Life moves to quiet music at the ducal 
residences, and, in good truth, you are 
never happier than when in Scotland or 
at your magnificent residence, Woburn 
Abbey, in the sole society of your 
husband, son, favourite animals, and the 
magnificent collection of pictures. Your 
chosen pursuits are riding, shooting, fish- 
ing, and natural history. You can throw 
a fly with the best, are a dead shot 
with pheasants, can ride well, and have 
a great liking for cats, dogs, and horses, 
and also for all sorts of foreign animals. 
Then you area F.Z.S. and a F.LS., and 
not many people are aware of the depth 


and extent of your zoological acquire- 
ments. You read a great deal, write a 


little, and have a large library of books 
on natural history, and—this sounds 
modern—you are a first-rate typist. In 
fact, you do credit to a sound upper- 
middle-class education, received, as I 
said before, partly at Zurich and partly 
at Cheltenham. And although you have 
no radiant beauty, yet you are good to 
look upon, with a bright smile, brown 
hair, grey eyes, and a “pleasant appear- 
ance; and you are seen at your best in 
country clothes, in a coat and skirt of 
excessive neatness. 

Everyone must admit that you are a 
model woman in many respects—as a wife 
and mother and head of an establishment. 
But, dear duchess, I as a candid critic 
cannot absolve you from all blame, for it 
strikes me that you in no way fulfil the 
duties of your position. A duchess of 
Bedford holds a place apart; she should 
be a woman of the world, a social leader, 
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I.—_The Duchess of Bedford. 


and show a splendid hospitality. And 
you, dear lady, should live up to the 
family traditions, for your predecessors 
have often entertained royalty and 
were wont to give brilliant balls 
and dinners both in London and the 
country. This reminds me that the 
duchess, who died in 1857 and was a 


typical great lady, invented five 
o'clock tea—a most divine refresh- 
ment. But times are changed, and 


in this respect not for the better. 
Fate gave you a great position, and 
your avoidance of “society means that 
the big house in Belgrave Square is 
practically shut up and that Woburn 
is a paradise unknown to general 
society. One could count on one’s 
fingers those who have seen the Vene- 
tian Drawing-room, hung with twenty- 
four paintings of Venice by Canaletti, 
or the mosaic pavement in the halt 
which was removed from Rome, or 
the sculpture gallery, which is one of 
the finest in England. 

And the Bedford gold plate is a 
splendid possession, but as you and 
the duke never entertain it remains 
behind bolts and bars at Woburn 
Abbey. This, as it happens, seems to 
be a custom of the family, as in the 
ninth duke’s time the gold service 
it is real gold, mind you—was always 
kept at Woburn even in the season, 
and used to be brought up to London 
under strict guardianship when re- 
quired for any special occasion, as, for 
instance, when a_ great banquet 
was given to the late Queen of 
Holland in 1875 at the then town 
residence in Eaton Square. And Wo- 
burn contains a vast quantity of gold 
plate besides the famous dinner service. 
It is a custom of the house that each 
person at breakfast has his own tea- 
pot or coffee-pot and his own cream 
jug and sugar basin. And there are 
about two dozen of these articles in the 
finest silver gilt. In a word, great state is 
maintained, but in these days it means a 
splendid solitude. 

Your husband, the duke, shares your 
tastes and pursuits in almost every parti- 
cular. He has the square face, blue eyes, 
and high forehead of his race, is ashy man, 
and a domestic character with much of 
the cleverness and some of the eccentricity 
of the Russells. 

He started life conventionally in the 
Grenadier Guards, which he joined in 1879, 
and received a medal with clasp for service 
in the Egyptian Campaign in 1882. He is 
a Liberal Unionist in a quiet way, and 
like yourself is keenly interested in 
zoology and natural history as well as in 
the care and development of the estate of 
84.000 acres of which he is the fortunate 
possessor. He is also of a retiring disposi- 
tion and seldom seen at either the Guards’ 
or the Travellers’ clubs, to which inter 
alia he belongs. 

The traditions of his family are against 
school, and he was educated at home in a 
circle of the most rigid exclusiveness. | So, 
dear duchess, your neglect of social duties 
may not be entirely your fault as the duke 
himself is no doubt in a measure respon- 
sible. But in these days of feminine free- 
dom and independence why not mend 
your ways and give a ball to royalty in 
1908 ?—Believe me, madame, your sincere 
admirer, CANDIDA. 
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Am Incident in the West-end. By George Belcher. 
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HE facetious assumption that mar- 
riage is a necessary evil which 
obtained such currency in the 
title, “ How to be Happy Though 

Married,” has dictated the title of Maud 
Churton Braby’s book, ‘‘ Modern Marriage 
and How to Bear It” (Werner Laurie. 
3s. 6d. net). The author 
derives her inspiration from 
the all-too-plentiful irre- 
sponsibilities of the modern 
press and the scattered 
utterances of the late Mr. 
Grant Allen, Mr. Meredith 
(whose “ten-year” pro- 
posal has proved a god- 
send to all amateur social 
philosophers), Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and snippets of 
Ibsen and Tolstoy. With 
such materials and the 
experiences of her friends 
and the chatter of drawing- 
rooms the author has beaten 
up the matrimonial egg 
once more and is able to 
present it with a “lacing” 
of modern liqueurs of 
sit - up quality. Thus 
she is not so solemnised 
by her subject as to spare 
us -a dinner-table talk in 


favour of polygamy and 
another in which “ duo- 
gamy”’ is gaily advocated. 


Of course, neither dis- 
course is intended as any- 
thing more than agreeable 


padding. Here is the “duo- 
gamy”’ prescription :— 

* Now let’s have your 
gorgeous idea, Amoret.” 

“It's just  this,’’"~ said 
Amoret. “ Duogamy.” 


“ Duo—two?” 
* Exactly —two partners 


apiece. We're all so complex 
nowadays that one can’t 
possibly satisfy us. Two 


would just do it. Two would 
serve to relax the tension of 
married life and yet would 
not lead to what the news- 
papers call licence. [Everyone 
would have another chance, and what the 
first partner lacked would be supplied by 
the second.” 

“It's not such a bad idea,’ said Isolda 
musingly. ‘“ Launcelot could choose a good 
walker and bridge-player for his alternative 
wife, and I'd try to find a man who ‘hated 
cards and never walked a step when he could 
possibly ride.” 

“J think it’s a grand idea,” cried Miranda 
enthusiastically. ‘“ Lysander could find a 
woman who'd play his accompaniments and 
love musical comedies, and I'd look out for a 
man who made a cult of the higher drama and 
had two permanent stalls at the Vedrenne- 
Barker Theatre.” 

“Tt would simply solve everything,” cried 
Amoret ecstatically. ‘“ Whenever Theodore 
was disagreeable off I’d go to my other one— 
and yet without feeling I was neglecting him, 
as he could go to his other one. She would 
probably be a worthy, stolid, stayless lady 
with none of my faults, and when he was fed 
up with her stolid staylessness he could come 
back to me, and my very faults, you see, 
would be pleasing to him by reason of their 
contrast to hers, and vice versa.’ 


It,is wonderful what we find time to read 
nowadays. Even Amoret decides at the 
end of the chapter, “ Duogamy’s no good, 
and I am so disappointed.” That con- 
clusion anticipates the result of most 
marriage reforms. 


a 


rs. Braby’s real ideas on marriage are 
safe and sensible, but she had her 

book to make and could not afford to be 
always writing so wisely and finally as 
this: “‘ The people who assert that mar- 
riage is a failure seem to lose sight of the 
fact that the estate was not ordained for 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF “*G. B. S.” 


The famous Socialist and dramatist, whose new play, ‘Getting Married,” was 


produced at the Haymarket last night 


the purpose of happiness but to meet th 

necessities of society, and so long as ees 
necessities are fulfilled by marriage, then 
the institution must be pronounced success- 


ful, however unhappy married people may, 


be.”” That is the truth of the matter, and 
it may further be laid down that the 
happiness of most marriages is not lessened 
by their “misfit”? character but in the 
long run actually depends on it. If a man 
is extravagant he needs a thrifty wife, and 
vice versd, and here is a “misfit”? which, 
though it may cause irritation, is all to 
the good. We lay on marriage ‘too heavy 
a burden. All partnership, “whether in 
trade or love, is difficult, and we were 
born into the school of experience. George 
Sand said, and our author quotes her wise 
words: “You ask me whether you will 
be happy through love and marriage. 
You will not, Tam full y convinced, be so 
in either the one or the other. Love, 
fidelity, maternity, are nevertheless the 
most important, the most necessary, things 
in the life of a woman.” Those young 
people who are afraid of marriage are 
afraid of life. In all this modern jibbing 
and caution, about which we hear so 
much, there is a lamentable lack of sports- 
manship. 
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By Wilfred 
Winrittem. 


[2 her chapter on “The Crux of Matri- 

mony’ the author gives a curious 
statistical account of seventy-six married 
men which she received from a doctor. 
Selecting the seventy-six at random from 


lus list of acquaintances he got the 
following results :— 

Fourteen men wer 

happily married though 


childless. 
Forty-nine with families 
were happy and devoted. 
Five were fond of their 
wives but not faithful. 
Three were thoroughly 
unhappy. 
One disliked lis wile 
but was faithful. 
Two were doubtful. 
Two were separated. 
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| do not know that this 

list has any special 
value, but it has the air 
of being representative. 
Sixty- -three out of seventy- 
six marriages are reported 
happy, and only two had 
come to final disaster. In 
other words, marriage 
seems, the more it is ex- 
amined, to be as successful 
as any other class of pro- 
ject. It is a pity that the 
author by an obvious slip 
prints the preposterous 
statement that in the year 


1903 ‘‘as many as 600,000 
American marriages were 


dissolved,” adding, “ This 
means that there was om 


divorce to every four 
marriages and the 
most frequent cause of 


divorce was a desire of 
change.” 
he best and biggest 
book on lawn tennis 
yet published is “ The Com- 
plete Lawn Tennis Player,” 
by Mr. A. Wallis Myers. 
Here is the history of the 
game, its technique. and its good stories. 
As to its history Mr. Myers says that it is 
written on the courts of the All England 
Clubat Wimbledon. There the game was 
cradled, and there it has been ‘Teared to 
perfection. ‘‘ Round its centre court, the 
classic area in which every champion, 
from William Renshaw to Norman 
Brookes, has won the blue ribbon of the 


Caswall Smith 


lawn, thousands have watched and 
cheered the prowess of international 
heroes.” At one of the great Renshaw 


matches half-a-sovereign was paid for 
standing room on a couple of bricks. The 
technique of tennis is exhaustively handled 
by Mr. Myers with the aid of valuable 
photographs. Here is the vital secret of 
hard hitting: “Hit the ball at the last 
possible moment.’ Mr. Myers does not 
fail to remind us that lawn tennis is the 
almost official recreation of cabinet 
ministers at Washington, where Mr. 
Roosevelt’s hard-packed clay court is ever 
in use, and was recently the scene of the 
Bishop ‘of London’s alleged victory over 
the President. What is the best lawn 
tennis drink? The great W. Baddeley 
says, “A cup of warm tea—or—or—a 
little iced water with a dash of brandy 
init!” 
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GROUND BAIT. By Will Owen. 


Longshoreman (welcoming Summer Visitor) : Glad io see yer down again, sir. Now we shall be able to catch fish] 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


Our first unique photograph shows the track of a torpedo fired by a submarine at a man-of-war; the enormous pace at which it goes can be gauged by 
comparing the distance it has travelled and that of the submarine, which was also in full career; the second photograph shows a submarine trimming 


before diving below the surface; and the third a torpedo after striking the ship. 


A New Discovery. 
OST of us have met with serious 

men in railway trains or else- 

where who tap one on the chest 

and remark, “Electricity is yet 

in its infancy.’ I daresay it is; indeed, 
that is all I know about it except that 
electricity has proved itself a great 
nuisance, and when it emerges from in- 
fancy into maturity its effects are likely 
to be more disturbing than ever. I say 
this because I saw the other day in “ The 
Times” a most unsettling message from 
Paris to the effect that some pestilent 
scientist had almost completed an appa- 
ratus which “ will make it possible to see 
across great distances.” 


The Suppression of Privacy. 
his is a very serious matter, and it is 
a further illustration of a tendency 
among scientists to suppress privacy. I 
never rejoiced over the X-ray business ; 
indeed, I look upon such experiments and 
discoveries as wicked. Our ancestors used 
to burn fellows who were just a little too 
clever on the not unreasonable suspicion 
that they were on terms of friendly inti- 
macy with the Evil One. Who can say 
that our ancestors were wrong? ‘The 
man who showed us how to see through 
solid obstacles enabled us to do some- 
thing we were never intended to do. 
Let us never forget that the fall of man 
was due to unhallowed curiosity. 


Seeing Round Corners. 
“hree or four years ago the papers con- 
tained enthusiastic notices of an 
invention by a Russian which made it 
possible to see round corners. I did not 
join in the acclamation, for looking round 
corners is essentially a sneakish operation. 
It is not playing the game. And the re- 
sults of such angular vision are likely to 
be more embarrassing than useful. The 
smart Russian has not been heard of for 
some years, and I have remembered the 
existence of Siberia with considerable 
satisfaction. Perhaps he is there, and it 
would serve him right if when he was 
just about to escape his sprinting form 
were detected by his own invention round 
the corner. Every honest man would grin 
at the fellow being thus hoist with his 
own petard. 


Infernal Machines. 


hese cunning, appliances may well be 
classed among the infernal machines 


—and this latest invention to enable us to 
see what is going on hundreds of miles 
away is peculiarly diabolic. “The 
Times” reports, ‘“‘M. Bréguet has happily 
put it—this offers a means of permitting 
one to'see electrically at Paris what takes 
place at a very distant point, New York 
for instance.” M. Bréguet may pretend 
to be happy about this, but I imagine this 
is only bluff, for it means that a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles provides no 
real concealment, and in these circum- 
stances it behoves us all to ask, ‘‘ How do 
we stand : ea 


Some Possibilities. 
Lt us suppose that this wretched in- 
vention has been perfected and set 
to work. Good Mr. Jones leaves his home 
in Yorkshire for town, and he sends the 
most moving letters to Mrs. Jones saying 
that he is dying to return but that he is 
the slave of duty and is detained by 
serious business which occupies all his 
waking hours. In the prescientific days 
Mrs. Jones would heave a sympathetic sigh 
and would wait patiently. But now she 
will soon be able to direct this spying 
apparatus on the absent Jones and ob- 
serve him having the time of his life in 


a club or leading the chorus at the 
Tivoli. It does not give a man a chance 


—indeed, the whole idea 


and unsportsmanlike. 


is un-English 


Walls are No Protection. 


It will be idle for poor Jones to think 

that he is safe from these prving at- 
tentions when he is snugly shut in the 
club in question. That is a vain hope, 
for you have only to combine the X-ray 
idea with the long-distance vision inven- 
tion and to add the round-the-corner 
apparatus and Jones is hopelessly rounded- 
up. In vain will he crawl or collapse 
under the table, or under the bed, for he 
will always be within range. He might 
just as well stop at home under the eye of 
his mother-in-law. 


No Mistake About it. 

he reader need not think I am exav- 

gerating the horrors of the situation. 

Let the doubter read this and then believe 
and tremble :— 

The apparatus in question is intended to 
provide a method for the distribution of a 
moving image so as to admit, through the 
employment of selenium or of any other photo- 
electric body, of the transmission of the said 
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Its collapsible head (used in practice} prevents damage being done 


image to any, distance by telegraphic or 
telephonic wires. 
There you have the bald and brutal truth 
set forth with scientific precision. Jones, 
in the case suggested, will be the moving 
image. He will be caught on the hop, 
and he and his antics will be transmitted 
to any distance. And this is what some 
foolish people describe as one of the 
triumphs of electrical science. There are 
triumphs more serious than defeats, and 
peace hath her nuisances no less pro- 
nounced than war. 
=f 34 A 
Extremely Delicate. 
[2 the description before me I observe 
that the apparatus at the receiving 
station has not yet been perfected, and 
the thoughtful reporter says, “This part 
of the problem is extremely delicate.” I 
agree—and Jones may think it horribly 
delicate. For it is here that the trouble 
really comes in. Really our liberty of 
action will be seriously curtailed if wher- 
ever we go and whatever we do we may 
be thrown on a screen hundreds of miles 
off asso many moving images transmitted 
by wire. Ifthe apparatus were set up at 
Land’s End the rollicking citizen can be 
kept under fopscuya or at John o’ Groats. 


+o 


What Next? 
] have no desire to be an alarmist, but 
really the question, ‘What next?” 
cannot be ignored. Moreover, | have been 
told that some monster of science is even 
now scheming out an application of the 
X-ray process to the operations of the 
mind. They are going to expose our 
inmost mental processes. 
Public Life will be Impossible. 
Surely Parliament will interfere. This 
is no party question, for. the leading 
men in every party loathe each other, 
being rivals and competitors. The game 
can be played easily enough now, for the 
worthy gentlemen sit side by side and 
allude to each other as their hon. friends, 
and their complimentary references are 
received with decent applause. But how 
if the mental X-ray affair were turned on 
and all the world were let into the secret 
that those who hailed each other as friends 
were all the time thinking that which was 
evil each of the other? The mouth may 
say “right hon. friend” when the mind 
thinks ** pumpkin- headed fraud’’; and 
belore long this nuisance called electricity 
will reveal this, and so make public life 
impossible. 
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WHY I WANT TO MEET “TOMMY” BURNS 


By Jack Johnson, Coloured Champion of the World. 


“ OMMY” BURNS is the greatest 
white boxer in the world. He 
is what we call the champion 
of the world. By that is meant 

that he lays claim to beat 
any man in the world re- 
gardless of weight, age, or 
colour. A champion should 
be a man who can defend 
his title against all comers. 
Now Jeffries, unlike other 
champions, refused to defend 
his title against me, giving 
as an excuse the fact that I 
was coloured. I guess this 
colour line is way out of 
sight the poorest excuse any 
athlete could bring up in 
order to avoids an opponent. 


“Tommy” Bias however, 
who has been making 
lay in this country by de- 
feating men to whom he is 
far superior, is kind enough . 
not to refuse to meet me for’ 
the same reason as did Jeffries 
but, nevertheless, it seems to 
me the question of the prize 
money worries him quite a, 
lot more than it ought to do. 
In fact, it has been weary—oh 
so weary !—waiting for Burns 
to do something besides turn 
me down. Offer after offer 
we have had but he has 
always wanted something 
better. We nearly had a 
rough and tumble the night 
He first matched with Squires. 

I had ‘$700 in my pocket and 
offered to box him for it right 
there. He would not do it. 
Then I offered to go and get 
$9,300 more and make him 
a side bet. But this he de- 
clined too. Say, it is just 
fatiguing having to listen to 
miles and miles of excuses. 
But for one thing Iam glad, 
and that is that Burns does 
not draw the colour line. 
That is a rotten excuse. 
boxer has no more right to draw the 

colour line than a bicycle-rider, a 
ball-player, a jockey, or a wrestler has. 
There have been great coloured men in 
all these lines of sport, and in some cases 
they have not only held their own but 
‘rode rings’? around the other man as 
they say at the track. I am just talking 
about this particular colour question as 1 
would like people in England to under- 
stand it in its relation to sport. 


I" the last few years I have been half 

round the world trying to secure 
boxing matches, but on the whole it 
seems to me I have not been too successful. 
Like Micawber I have changed my place 
of abode time after time in expectation 
of “something turning up,’ but it has 
never come to pass. Not long ago I was 
out West while in the East were Burns, 
Al Kaufman, Sam Berger, and Jack 
O’Brien. There was very little nourish- 
ment in the West so I decided to come 
East in search of a match. I no sooner 
arrived than they all beat it West. I then 
did “the Marriuccia act” and went West. 
By the time I reached the Golden Gate 


they had all scattered round the country 


again and I was alone once more, I 


cannot think why they were all so anxious 
not to meet me. 


JACK JOHNSON, COLOURED CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 


bout that time there was a big hulla- 
baloo about the Australian, Squires, 
who was champion of the big island and 
threatened to come over here to fight 
James Jeffries, who was the then champion. 
So I thought I would go to Australia 
and try and catch the Kangaroo heavy- 
weight before |:e got on the boat. Foiled 
again. I no sooner landed in Australia 
than Squires put himself on a boat and 
sailed to America. There was I half 
around the world just crazy for a fight 
with the white fellows beating it faster 
than ever to keep out of my way. Still, I 
stayed in Australia a month or so and met 
and defeated the best they had over there. 
But all the time I was feeling downright 
sad because the various champions always 
“put my colour across me’? when they 
could not think of any better excuse at 
the moment,solam real glad that it is 
the purse and nothing else that is worry- 
ing ‘“ Tommy” Burns, for ] reckon that a 
champion has no more right to refuse to 
meet a man on account of his colour than 
—well—James Jeffries, the ex-champion, 
would have had to refuse Fitzsimmons on 
account of his freckles. 
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“They say, by the way, that I should not 

have had a look in with Jeffries. 
Maybe I would not, maybe I would. Any- 
way, Jeffries showed no more anxiety to 
meet me than does “Tommy ”’ 
Burns, who is reported to 
have said that I have “a 
yellow streak” about me; 
by that I suppose he means 
that I am not game. Well, 
I say, “Sure I have a yellow 
streak.” The trouble is that 
Burns does not seem over 
anxious to try and find it. 
I only wish he would come, 
I would give him ample 
opportunity to hunt for it; 
in fact, ’'ll meet him on a 
live wire if he likes. 


Say now, I would just like 
to make clear the object 
of my visit to this country. 
For over a year I have been 
anxious to meet Burns. Ex- 
cellent purses have been put 
up for the match to come off 
in America, but “ Tommy’ 
has always had a nice bright 
excuse ready to help him to 
wriggle out of it. Mind you, 
I would point out that I think 
Burns is a really good boxer ; 
he is clever, game, and hits 
like a sledge-hammer. In 
these days, too, it must not 
be forgotten that boxing is 
not a brutal sport. It is a 
contest of brains and _ skill, 
and 1 would wager a lot of 
dollars on a clever man’s 


chance against the chance 
of the man who relies on 


brute force. 


Ore more word. As far as 
Iam concerned | shall 
put no difficulty in the way 
of a match being made. If 
Burns, however, holds out for 
ridiculous sums I reckon it 
cannot be said of me that I 
have asked something absurd 
in the way of prize money. Ihave not; 
and I am willing to meet the champion of 
the world not hall- way but right on the 
step of his front door to assist. in the 
bringing off of the match. 


it 


Half Tones 


Since I have been over here, however, 
people—at least, some people—would 
seem to hold the opinion that Iam_ bluff- 
ing. I guess they are wandering right off 
the track of truth. There’s no bluff about 
me, but when I hear that Burns says, 
* Johnson has a yellow streak,’ it makes 
me just crazy to prove that, ‘“‘ coloured 
gen’elman” as I am, I am eyery bit as 
white a man from a sporting point of 
view as is the redoubtable “Tommy.” 
Should he beat me you may just take it 
that you will not hear any groans from 
me. All I say is, “May ‘the best man 
win.” I have come to England to box 
Burns because Burns has not shown much 
anxiety to wander around any locality in 
America where have been, and last but 
not least because every man—be he boxer, 
wrestler, jockey, or runner—is dead sure of 
fair play and honest treatment at the 
headquarters of your Union Jack. 
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OTIHIEIR LLENGE! By Tony Sarg. 


‘Come out and hit this man, pa. Tommy said his father could lick mine; | said he couldn’t, and he’s outside now ready 
to fight you” 


THE LAPEER 
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Tine Academy View. 


ULL portraits do not make dull 
sitters, fortunately ; and the pri- 
vate view at Burlington House 
was happily not infested by the 

creatures of academical paint. They 
indeed will never 
come to life; they 
are stillborn. 
[ven the young 
man on whom a 
Harley - Street 
doctor is passing 
sentence of death 
wrings no pity 
from us, for as a 
distinguished but 
malicious painter 
observed, he was 
already killed by 
Mr. John Collier’s 
palette and 
brushes. At this 
private view more 
than ever did flesh 
and blood and 
hats obscure the 
pictures. Life, 
after all, is more 
interesting than 
the particular sort 


of death that 
follows hanging 


on the line at Bur- 
lington House. 


. Sargent, for 
instance, 
rather nervously 
passing — tlirough 
the galleries where 
his own portrait 
may be found, 
was himself vastly more interesting than 
the dummy who sits among the other 
inebriated plain-clothes policemen of Sir 
Hubert’s 30-[t. “Council of the Royal 
Academy, 1907.’ Several academicians 
other than those depicted—Mr. A. E. 
Abbey amongst them—I noticed standing 
before the monster canvas; and they 
smiled. But as for the academicians 
painted thereon, it seemed to me that they 
evaded Gallery No. VI. as if unready to 
re-encounter their rubicund likenesses. Of 
one who did unawares chance upon the 
picture it is reported that he sought outa 
Clausen landscape and reassured himself 
by steadily repeating some such phrase as 
“truly rural.” 


n the morning the galleries were 
usually crowded. Princess Louise and 

the Duke of Argyll found many friends 
but no president to guide them to the 
pictures. Indeed, Sir Edward Poynter, 
who is suffering from an ailment of the 
eyes, was absent both as painter and 
president. The presence of a Princess is 
always welcome in an. English crowd 
but is sometimes also just a little discon- 
certing. It is so to the man who would 
have put on a top hat in order to dolf it 
to friendly and smiling royalty had he 


un- 


known royalty was to be there. Any 
slight informalities in costume, let me 


add at once, no longer lie with the artists. 
They are all on the side of convention. 
Mr. W vilie bought a pair of gloves on the 
way to the show though he did not wear 
them; and since Mr. Tuke and Mr. Hemy 
have adopted the silk-hat habit it re- 
mained for the Duke of Rutland to flatter 
the morning’s sun by an alpaca lounging 
suit and a felt hat to match, while Lord 
Dillon and Lord Alfred Douglas wore 


Tyrolese green billycocks despite the 
detestation of them expressed by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas. The other most notable feature 
of the day in masculine attire was the 
crease in Mr. Charles Wertheimer’s trousers. 


“SENTENCE OF DEATH” 
The Hon. John Collier’s problem picture in the Royal Academy 


This is to be seen in Mr. Orpen’s portrait 
of him in the room devoted to little 
frames—the postage-stamp room. Mr. 
Orpen has painted Mr. Wertheimer stand- 
ing on his own hearthrug in Norfolk Street 
surrounded by the treasures that were 
lately, but only temporarily, despoiled ; 
but not on these masterpieces has the 
painter bestowed his greatest pains—he 
has concentrated them on the crease: Mr. 
Wertheimer stood before it on Saturday, 
his face charged with grave and even 
reverent admiration, until suddenly he 
caught sight of that unblemished crease, 
and then he broke into a happy laugh. 


E ere for a moment cricket holds the 

pitch in the large gallery. Prince 
Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Tuke, Mr. MacLaren 
and Mr. Beldam, make the beginnings of a 
strong eleven, for Mr. Tuke is fast learn- 
ing the art of the bat at the hands of the 
Jam, whose portrait he is painting. One 
sitting but about a hundred innings at the 
nets was the result of the first fortnight of 
portraiture at the Jam’s new English 
home. Prince Ranjitsinhji is a buyer ol 
pictures, and as at Lord’s so at Burlington 
House he has come with his hundreds and 
thousands to save the situation at a most 
critical moment. After the warning thun- 
ders of Christie’s hammer buyers have fled 
the field, and “ Ranji’s” presence did as 
much to brighten the financial situation 
on Saturday as his gorgeous robes had 
done to brighten the speechless banquet 
of a night or two before. 


Ao opening of the ways, a turning of 

heads, a whispering of “ look behind 
you,” was on Saturday not so much in 
favour of a ducliess or a dean, a minister 
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or a millionaire, as for—Mr. George Alex- 
ander. Bishops even were agitated at his 
coming, and Mrs. Alexander, not unlike 
Mrs. Chamberlain, and capable, it is 
thought, from her method of managing a 
theatre, of govern- 
ing a country, 
acknowledged 
with a smile of 
Sargentine viva- 
city a whole 
room’s attention. 
Need it be said 
that the most 
expressionless face 
among hundreds 
was the actor’s? 
But Miss _ Irene 
Vanbrugh did not 
forget a whole 
vépertoivre of ex- 
pressions, nor had 
she one that was 
not charming. 
Mrs. J. M. Barrie 
and Mrs. Tree had 
each left a hus- 
band at work, the 
one writing and 
the other, we 
know, acting a 
play; but. Mr. 
Somerset Matu- 
gham _ had left 
Mrs. Dot to run 
her own course, 
and Mr. Locke, 
looking unusually 
like “‘ Max’s ” cari- 
cature but with- 
out the attendant 
ladies, tried very 
hard to epprecet the pictures. 
WM rs. George Cornwallis-West added to 
her store of witty reminiscences. 
Literature tarried long and a little wearily 
on a settee in the large gallery in the 
person of Mr. Thomas Hardy, but it is 
doubtful whether he was more interested 
in Mr. J. M. Swan’s “St. Maldonada”’ or 
Mr. Solomon's robust ‘‘ Eve,’ who, by the 
way, was very earnestly. admired, under a 
misunderstanding, as Venus by a notable 
Middlesex cricketer. Stevenson’s ghost 
lingered in the first room before &The 
Little Faun,” for there stood Mr. Sidney 
Colvin and the lady whose _ profile 
“RL. S.” wrote of as “a liberal educa- 
tion.” Mr, George Wyndham, less dapper 
than of old, cazed long and. steadily at 
Sargent’s a-[t. portrait of * Arthur "— 
the Achar he is beginning somehow 
rather subtl ly to resemble. 


‘The Baron de Meyer, white-stocked in 

a manner partly Methodist and 
partly of the turl, found few portraits 
equal to his own. The camera, thought 
he, is served by such an exhibition, and 
the portrait of the King in the fourth 
room seemed to prove that lens and 
printing paper and Baron de Meyer can 
be better artists than the brush and the 


painter. 
M:: Collier’ s “problem picture” of 
course attracted a huge crowd, and 
one risked life and limb in its inspection ; 
but why does not the painter or the 
Burlington House officials turn an honest 
penny by providing a small prize (out of 
the sixpences of the competitors, of course) 
for the best-worded solution ? 
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The Pevegvinations of “The Tatler” in 
the Antique orld. 


HAVE illustrated on the frontispiece a typical Elizabethan bedroom. 
of the connoisseur that Elizabethan specimens are rarely found to-day excepting in such a “ restored ” state 
as to be practically worthless to the collector. 

~ as a rule with their posts cut down to suit modern rooms and ideas. 

massive carved roof about four or five feet above the head of a sleeper can be imagined. 
bedstead with the original “dais” top and with the lofty posts of the best period. In such a bedstead might have 
reposed the lion-like Richard Grenville, the knight of Stow, before he found a resting place more suited to his 


It is a pity from the point of view 


The noble four-post bedsteads of the Armada days survive 
The oppressive feeling induced by a 
I have shown here a 


warlike nature on the deck of a Spanish galleon. 


[t is somewhat difficult to account for the prevalence of 

undeniably ecclesiastical work in Tudor half-timber 
architecture. In the western counties we often find Gothic 
doorways and church glazing in otherwise particularly secular 
black-and-white houses. Of course, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Gothic traditions of the thirteenth, 


ms 


period of Tudor architecture is only thirty years after the 
demolition of the great monasteries. under Henry VIIL, and it 
is incredible that the priceless workmanship of the preceding 
centuries should not have been appreciated, especially as much 
of it was available and doubtless could be had for the taking. 

I have sketched the upper parts of three gables from 


fourteenth, and fifteenth must 
certainly have persisted, but the 
question is not one of design 
but of date. Nearly all these 
ecclesiastical details occur in 
portions of the structure that 
are certainly of far earlier date 
than. the remainder of the 
building. Again, the plentiful 
glazing of Tudor houses is re- 
markable in itself. Glass must 
have been very expensive to 
make at this period, particu- 
larly when each lattice con- 
tained from fifteen to thirty 
diamond quarries, each of 
which had to be separately 


blown. It is possible that the 
solution lies somewhere  be- 
tween 1538 and 1542, when 


the dissolution of monasteries 
under Henry VIII. took place. 
‘These storehouses of Gothic 
architecture being allowed to 
fall into ruin must have fur- 
nished the builders under the 
succeeding’ sovereigns with 
ample building materials, and 
there is no doubt that of many 
of the Tudor door and window 
heads, much of the finer glazing, 
and even in interior architecture 
the stone mantlets, must have 
had an antecedent ecclesiastical 
origin. It is unusual enough to 
suggest inquiry, that in many 
instances the Tudor fireplaces 
are of stone, while the overma 
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ntels above are nearly always 
The 


amples of this kind of work. 


Gloucestershire. | The corbel 
under the ‘centre oriel is evi- 
dently of much later date; the 
window above and the door- 
way on the left are probably of 
fifteenth-century period. The 
remainder, especially the elabo- 
rate brick chimneys, are typi- 
cally Tudor, of date about 


1570-80. The usual carved 
“verge”? or “barge” boards 
are here absent. It is a 


characteristic of the half-timber 
work of this period that the 
grain of the oak always follows 
the line of any shaping, and 
the builders of this time took 
advantage of any distortion of 
tree growth to form the shaped 
lozenge and diamond patterns 
so familiar in west Anglian 
work. In the eastern counties, 
where the oaks were usually of 
straighter growth, the timbering 
is nearly always upright, and to 
take away the otherwise plain 
effect the hippings of the gables 
and the projection of the upper 
stories are usually carried on 
brackets with — elaborately- 
carved spandrils and sometimes 
with serrated edges. Barge 
boards, carved with a semi- 
Gothic vine ornamentation and 
sometimes pierced, are nearly 
always fixed under the gable 
eaves. Ipswich has many ex- 


The finest examples of elaborate 


of wood, although the details of both often correspond. 
conclusion seems irresistible. The top half of a stone Gothic 
pointed doorway with its elaborately-carved spandrils would 
make an ideal mantelpiece. For the upper part the choice 
between stone and wood might easily be in favour of the more 
easily-worked material, and it would be natural for the wood- 
carver to take his details from those of the mason. The finest 


shaped timbering are found in Lancashire and Cheshire. In 
all cases the timbering is constructional, the uprights being 
mortised into the cross-timbers and the tenons fastened through 
with wooden pins. All wood was dubbed smooth with an 
adze and plentifully oiled, which in time gave the dark 
golden-brown colour found to this day in the finer examples 
of this period. 


n the presence chamber at Hardwicke Hall are a number of these chairs, of which I have illustrated two, one with 
and one without arms. 


They date, of course, from the time of Charles II., retaining just enough of the features of the 
Cromwellian period to make them exceedingly interesting. 
The design, with the exceedingly low back, seems at first to 
be quite grotesque, and yet these chairs are exceedingly 
comfortable. It was by no means usual during the later 
Cavalier period to make chairs with rudimentary backs; in 
fact, I can recollect but one other instance where I have seen 
chairs of this pattern, but they were evidently the creation of 
someone who was considering the Cavalier’s somewhat ample 
velvet cloak and the long sword with the scabbard suspended 
from a sash slung across the shoulders. It was evidently the 
custom to sit in the chairs without arms sideways, so that they 
were in practice simply stools, the low back forming an arm 
rest. The arm chairs were evidently intended solely for ladies’ 
use, where instead of the masculine cloak and sword a 
voluminous array of hooped petticoats had to be considered. 
These chairs are made from chestnut, a wood which is 
generally found very much worm-eaten in examples of this 
date; they are covered in a low-pile Genoese velvet, green on 
a gold ground, and are trimmed with a serrated uncut silk 
fringe. 
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“his chair is late Stuart in cha- 
racter, probably of the period 
of James II. The frame is of chest- 
nut and the seat and back are 
caned. It was doubtless the custom 
of the period to cover these caned 
seats and backs with squab cushions 
taped on the reverse side, the tapes 
being threaded through the meshes 
of the caning and knotted behind. 
The influence of the 
earlier I'rench styles 
is easily traceable 
in these chairs. ‘The 
tall, narrow, upright 
back is unquestion- 
ably taken from the 
French seventeenth- 
century caqueteuse or 
“oossiping chair,” 
which had itself an 
Italian — cinquo-cento 
prototype. It is 
curious how _ the 
student of the history 
of national  cralts- 
: manship can _ trace 
the reflex of great events on the 
productions of a nation’s workers. 
The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had very noticeable 
bearing on the trend of English 
design in furniture and certainly 
founded the English silk-weaving 
industry in Spitalfields, where the 
old “ weavers’ lights” of the French workmen are 
still to be seen even at the present day, although— 
to our national shame be it stated—the industry 
has declined to the vanishing point. 


he aower chest shown here is a fine example 
of the later Florentine period, specimens of 
which were freely copied in England during the 
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am indebted to Messrs. Gregory and 
Co. for permission to reproduce 
this noble specimen of carving by 
Grinling Gibbons. This is one of the 
finest examples of the work of the 
master carver to “ the Merrie Monarch.” 
The cutting is surprisingly delicate yet 
full of vigour, due partly to the fact 
that the ornament is carved from lime 
tree, a wood which has practically no 
“cross - grain.” The work is nearly 
equal in quality to the famous example 
at the library of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Some minor portions are missing 
unfortunately, but considering its age 
(about 1714-1720) and the delicate 
nature of the work it is surprising the 
ornament should have survived in as 
perfect a state as it is now. The 
carving has been mounted on a back- 
board (for purposes of better preserva- 
tion), but this does not show in the 
reproduction. This carving probably 
formed part of the decoration of a 
chimneybreast with the top swag just 
underneath the room cornice and the 
two pendants hanging on either side 
down to the mantelshelf. A portrait 
in a Florentine gilt frame hung in the 
centre usually completed the ensemble. 
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WORLD —cont. 


he illustration shows one of a 
set of six chairs in the pos- 
session of Messrs. Gill and Reigate, 
They are unusually rare specimens 
of fine Queen Anne models with 
decorations of raised and _ gilded 
lacquer on a black ground. The 
period of these chairs would pro- 
bably be somewhere between 1702 
and 1714. The design is unusually 
dignified, approximating somewhat 
to what is 
known as the 
Saorovar rate line 
pattern. It is 
olten very diffi- 
cult to ascribe 
any exact date 
to lacquer- 
work, as this 
method of deco- 
ration seems 
to have been 
DEOepeiUmelecer 
throughout the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. These 
chairs are of an unusually early 
period, but examples are often met 
with of as late a date as 1780-1800. 
Such specimens are generally of 
little value to the collector as the 
golden .age of English furniture 
ceased about 1760. 


latter part of the seventeenth century. This chest 
is of English walnut, inlaid with marqueterie of 
Italian design, with a heraldic coat of arms 
(probably royal) in the centre panel, and appears 
to be of English manufacture. The caryatides on 
the corners are well carved, and the design and 
general character are very fine. I have selected this 
example from the stock of Messrs Graham anc 
Banks. 


Our T 21 Booklet, containing illustrations of this 
house, from pen and ink drawings, with complete 


history, sent post free on application. 


Exterior and Interior views of a genuine old 
Tudor half-timber house (date about 1560), 
which we have re-erected in the grounds of the 
Franco-British Exhibition. A rare and interesting 


example of Tudor architecture. 


Telegrams: tS (4152. 
snot GILL & REIGATE, ne 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The Peregrinations of “The Tatler” in the 
Piano World. 


AM indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Arthur Allison and Co. of Leighton Road, Kentish Town, for 
pérmission to reproduce on this page the illustrations of their new “Grandette” piano. In no trade 
possibly do conservative traditions so prevail as in that of piano manufacture. The modern grand 
as a piece of furniture has grave drawbacks. It is distinctly out of place away from a wall, and in 

many drawing-rooms it is impossible to find sufficient space with the necessary condition that the player 
shall haye ample light and shall not sit either in 
a draught from a door or with his back to a fire. 

Again, only those who have attempted to evolve a new model in 
grand pianos know how terribly handicapped the designer is by the 
inflexible lines of the instrument. The Germans significantly dub the 
grand a fliigel—a wing—and the general shape has not altered to any 
appreciable extent since the harpsichord days of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
In every instance where the designer attempts to break away from the 
stereotyped lines he is met with the crushing reminder that such and such 
an alteration would necessitate casting a special steel frame. Great 
credit is therefore due to Messrs. Allison and Co. for the courage in 
attacking this difficult problem so successfully. They have registered 
the name, “ Grandette,’ to apply to this unique instrument, while all 
the constructional parts are fully protected. 

The steel frame, as can be seen from the illustrations, is entirely 
remodelled, 
and to obtain 
the necessary 
length on the 
bass side the 
piano is doubly 
overstrung. 
The system has 
a real advan- 
eae eS WINS 
maximum tone 
centre is in the (Cobyright Design) 


middle of the 
: A RENAISSANCE MODEL O “ TTE” 
piano, and so Ee user i siaenee UG 


far from the 
instrument suffering in tone by the modification it has actually improved. 
The Grandette is essentially a piece of furniture. Both sides balancing 


(Copyright Design) the piano can be placed in any position—eyen in the centre of the room 
SIDE VIEW OF THE “GRANDETTE” —without appearing incongruous. This balance of line admits of designs 


impossible with the ordinary grand. 

The greatest drawback in the attempt to introduce a stretcher under- 
framing in the latter is the fact that the back leg is never central with 
the pedal lyre, and the cross-stretcher from front to back has to be tortured 
and twisted to meet the back leg. I have illustrated a Renaissance model 
which clearly shows that this difficulty does not exist with the Grandette. 
It is possible also to revolutionise the form of the usual lid, which only 
opens in the one direction. The lid of the Grandette is divided and 
each half opens towards the centre—an inestimable advantage if the 
piano be placed in the middle of aroom. ‘This admits also of an exactly 
even tone being thrown off the sounding board in every direction. ; 

The possibilities in the way of design with this model are infinite 
as compared with the usual grand. No one knows how exceedingly 
awkward the latter is until the attempt is made to turn it round so 
that the keyboard faces in the opposite direction. 

The Grandette is also very much shorter and less cumbersome in pro- 
portion than a grand with an equal length of string and consequently 
Gq er i 
D Ow e-r. 
Standing as 
it does on 
four or more 
legs instead 

Copyright Design) of three, the 
TOP VIEW OF THE “GRANDETTE” tnstrunve oe 
is much 
more rigid, 
no mean 
advantage when it is remembered that the tendency of grand pianos 
to sag seriously impairs their life. It is hardly necessary to predict 
a successful future for the Grandette. The prejudice against grand 
pianos on the score of being cumbersome is too well founded fora Patent No. 9201 (Copyright Design) 
departure not to be widely appreciated, which gives the advantages REVO WOC ET TEIN TERIORDCONSTRUGTION 
of the grand with the adaptability of the upright piano. 
A horizontal piano for many purposes is preferable to a vertical 
model. To sing to the accompaniment of an upright piano it is : 

_ necessary to either turn away from the player or to sing to the wall, vertical pianos possessing the disagreeable quality of looking 
anything but picturesque away from the side of a room, having the appearance of a fixture when placed against one. Again. 
the tone of an upright is always on the floor, the well-known ringing sound of a horizontal piano being due to the fact that the 
sounding board is suspended as it were in mid-air. In spite of these manifest advantages, however, the grand has fallen out of 
favour with the general public, and it is the mission of the Grandette to restore the horizontal piano to its right place in the 
estimation of the lovers of music in the home, 
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The Piano World—continued. 


The New t is hardly correct to say that the perfect piano-player has yet to be invented; each instrument on the market at 
Metrostyle present (and their name is legion) has certain points in its favour, and the sum total of these would probably come 
2 as near to perfection as it is possible for any mechanical player to be. The Themodist device fitted to the Orchestrelle 
Piano-Player. company’s Metrostyle player is a distinct improvement on previous methods. Briefly described, it consists of two holes, one 
at each end of the usual trackerboard, making in appearance a sixty-seven-note instead of a sixty-five-note player. The 
music rolls are specially cut with extra perforations at either end—one for bass and one for treble—to correspond with these two holes, the effect 
of which is to accentuate the melody no matter in what register of the piano it occurs. The ordinary player compass is divided into bass and 
treble, each or both of which can be softened as a whole by two levers 
or ,buttons. When a piece is played where the melody and accompani- 
ment are both in the same register—for example, the Bach-Gounod “ Ave 
Maria ’”’—the former is overpowered by the latter, and the result is 
disastrous; only one lever can be used, and this operates on both the air 
and its accompaniment equally. With the Themodist it is actually 
possible to accentuate the Gounod melody note by note, and subdue the 
Bach harmonies almost to the vanishing point. 
The illustrations show the Orchestrelle company’s interior player fitted 


z to a Steck piano. This particular‘model is in satinwood with bandings F 
of sycamore and panels of satinwood curls. The feeling of the Sheraton T) 
style has been well preserved, and the whole design is a great advance on | 
the usual ‘stylish’ piano, where an inlay of lines or bandings of satin- | 
y wood constitute a Sheraton, and mahogany of no figure polished nearly 
ion black a Chippendale model. 
Ss - 
Grand [t is somewhat amusing to a pianoforte-maker to notice the methods pursued by the musical amateur in the selection of a piano. 
It is usual to try several [rom one maker and attempt to discriminate between varying qualities of touch and tone, both of 


Piano which are dependent to a large extent on regulation. ‘To accurately regulate a piano, particularly a grand, demands considerable 
Actions. skill. Each hammer must strike with precisely equal force against the strings when the keys are put down with an even pressure ; 
each hammer felt must be of exactly the same degree of softness; each hammer must “set-off” after the blow exactly the same 
distance. To regulate a grand successfully is much more difficult than an upright. There is, however, a still further question, more vital than 
any one of regulation, and that is the system on which the action is made. Piano firms are, as a rule, very conservative in adhering to old models, 
and the result is that with some makers of grand pianos no amount of regulation would ever make one of their instruments suitable for a great 
pianist of the type of Emil Sauer or Leopol d God owsky. With players of this eminence, the rapidity of their execution outruns the repetition of 
such piano, and a proportion of the notes struck have no time to sound. In purchasing a grand piano, therefore, especially if the instrument be 
required for playing of a high order, it is advisable to have the action taken out—a very simple matter—and to thoroughly inspect the system 
on which it is constructed. Ina good make, such as an Erard, it will be found that the hammer butt is always supported by a “‘jack” during the 
whole of its swing from the rest point to the string, and that the key retains control up to the moment when the blow is struck. With such an 
action no repetition is too rapid, as in the act of striking the string no time or power is lost, and it is not necessary for the hammer to return to its 
starting point before it can strike again. I hope to deal further with the question of piano actions in future issues of this Supplement. 
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The Peregrinations of “The Tatler” in the 
World of To-Day. 


T is somewhat puzzling to exactly define the Queen Anne style by any artistic 
boundaries. Perhaps this is an inherent fault of all styles which take their 
name from that of a sovereign ruler. The Chippendale, Sheraton, and Adam 
styles are easily determinable, being the work of certain craftsmen who have 

each left books of designs for posterity to copy, or to criticise. We can only say 
that the term, Queen Anne, indicates broadly that furniture made in England 
generally, from about 1700 to 1725. In some cases we have the Tudor turning 
somewhat modified, in others the cabriole Dutch leg embellished. Mahogany, 
black and English walnut, and even elm, with or without inlay, seem to have been employed 
indiscriminately. The same difficulty occurs in authenticating models. Nocraftsman’s name figures 
prominently at this period, yet withal there is a subtle character which pervades the whole of the 
best specimens of this style, widely as they differ in points of design. 

I have illustrated.a china cabinet from the stock of Messrs. Bartholomew and Fletcher. It is, of 
course, a reproduction, and not from one but a number of models. The design 1s somewhat Dutch 
in character, but the general feeling is undeniably English. In English walnut, with a dull “ege- 
shell” polish, this isa handsome and stylish piece of furniture. Unusual attention seems to have 
been paid to proportion. The 
cabinet is 5 It. 9 in. high by about 
4 {t. wide. The lattice in the doors 
is asimple half-round section, with 
the wood cross-banded. 


Ley, 


4, 
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Doki LOGICAL he above title may appear incongruous 

Yj at first glance, but a few moments’ 

WY Jned FURNITURE. thought will convince any home-lover that 

$oFions the average furniture of the present day is 

Marble anything but logical. When we buy ready-made articles, even 

cole . at the mammoth emporiums, we never get exactly what w 

Relic Fa aS a RE ae at tl é oth p S, rg xactly what we 
Ar Vib of 222A PEO LOE ALBEE, require; in practice we take that which possesses the fewest 
objections. We usually find a great amount of valuable 

space wasted, and that which we actually use either ridiculously small, or disproportionately large. Again, in the question 


of quality and design, much remains to be desired. It is almost impossible to purchase any article of furniture nowadays, 
simple enough to come within the price which we can afford, and yet thoroughly well made, in every respect. It is the idea 
of the  furniture- buyer to stock his showroom with articles which shall look to be worth more than the price demanded. 
Quality necessarily suffers by this. A friend of mine recently paid a visit to a large furnishing establishment to purchase a 
Small sideboard suitable for the dining-room of a _ bachelor flat, for which he wished to pay about f10. He was shown several, 
ornate enough, but in every case with the back and inside work of white wood, and the general workmanship anything but 
satisfactory. My friend having had experience of a nicely-fitting drawer, and a cupboard door shutting closely without 
jamming, came to the conclusion that the price he wished to pay 
must evidently be too small» He asked the salesman, therefore, to 
show him other specimens at about £15. At this price sideboards 
evidently became still more ornate; there was more carving, they 
were larger, with greater accommodation, extra mirrors in the back, 
but the “workmanship and materials were just as inferior as before. 
My friend becoming somewhat impatient, demanded to know 
whether the firm had any sideboards in stock of the same design 
as the £10 variety, but made of hard wood throughout, with better RA fred 2 

cabinetwork and finish—in fact, with five pounds worth of extra OOH Bite se CAEL 
quality—but was informed that such an article as he required would 
have to be specially made, and that special orders for single 
articles generally doubled the price. The salesman, frankly informed 


him that if the firm were to stock furniture of the quality he required \ = 
they would never sell it, as the general public insisted on making ’ < \BZ 7 
comparisons with tle goods of other firms, and their sole criterion : | SS 
was one of quan- 
tity, not of quality. tndicated by art dotted Line 


ollowing the idea expressed in the foregoing paragraph, several illus- 
trations are given of what might be described as a logical library. 

In this instance the customer knew exactly what he wanted and _ stated 
definitely the conditions he required to be fulfilled. Simple open bookcases— 
for no true booklover ever hides his books behind doors, whether glazed 
or otherwise—were first made to fit all round the room. These are indicated 
by the figure 1 on the plan. The bookcases were built up on a plinth 18 in. 
high, as it was found inconvenient to go down on the hands and knees to 
consult titles of books practically on the floor; the top shelf was 6 ft. 6 in. 
from the plinth, so that library steps were not needed. The total height 
from floor to top of cornice was 7 [t. 9 in. Above this height the frieze of 
the room was boxed out to come flush with the front line of the bookcases, 
giving the appearance as if they were sunk in the wall. This abolished 
all danger of dust collecting on the top. Experience teaches that ledges which 
are out of sight are never Cleaned or dusted by the average servant. The door 
of the room was taken off its hinges, a bookcase built on the room side and 
then rehinged from the front edge of the bookcase ends. The are described by 
the door in opening is shown on the plan illustrated here. The plinth under 
each case was fitted with a falling flap, supported by drawbridge chains at the 
sides, and fastening with a Bale latch with a sunk ring handle. The receptacles 
behind these flaps were found convenient for rolled maps, unbound books, and 
periodicals. -A year later fresh acquisitions necessitated more bookcases, and 
Ronit s five ELEVATION. oF CENTRE Dookcp/E this being the only room available in the house more space had to be found. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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ABSOLUTELY SIMPLE. 


of artistic designs to suit any room and any style of building, 
Price £2 15s. and upwards. 
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Easily fixed to existing mantelpieces. Supplied ina large variety 
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tena PIANOS 
Upright) 2 EAE | 
Every “ Brinsmead” is a masterpiece of exact 
workmanship, no matter how moderate the price. 
The touch is delicate, the tone is rich, full, and 
soft. In fact, the Brinsmead is the perfect Musical 
Instrument. 
3y a system of deferred payments you have 
the opportunity of acquiring immediate possession 
of an ideal Piano on reasonable terms, or for cash 
a special discount is allowed. Write to-day for 
our superb Art Catalogue, which contains a host of 
information. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20, & 22, Wigmore St., London, W. 


FURNISH YOUR FLAT. 


Nothing comes amiss to us. We can 
furnish anything from a Bijou Cot- 
tage to a Mansion with the most 
Artistic and Reliable Furniture on 
Credit at Cash Prices. You can see 
more variety and find more Bargains 
in our Showrooms than in any other 
furniture establishment. 


@ ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING 
é FOR EVERY HOME, 
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THE WORLD OF TO-DAY—continued. 


The bookcases numbered 2 on the plan were then made, following the lines of the original ones, with all the mouldings 
intersecting, and were fixed in position. New false ends for the old cases had to be made on one side to: box up the space 
occupied by the depth of the projecting additions. About six months alter still more bookcases were necessary. It 
would appear at first glance that all the available space was already 
Corer but accommodation for over 1,500 extra volumes was made in 
the following way. To each of the projecting parts on either side 
double bookcases—that is, with a division in the centre, laterally, and 
with shelves both sides—were hinged. When these were shut the pro- 
jecting cases were six books in depth, the hanging cases opening at 
right angles with the projecting portions ; that is, parallel with the 
original cases, where they were stopped on a quadrant. Only those 
portions above the plinths swing on hinges, the bases being fixed, the 
tops of which formed niches in the angles, where statuettes were placed. 
In the centre of the room from ceiling to floor four more bookcases were 
placed, back to back, with the plinths projecting with loose cushions on 
top to form seats. From the centre of the frieze of each bookcase an 
electric bracket depended with a reflector to throw the light back on to 
the books. The library as now completed is perhaps capable of still further 
expansion, although it is difficult to see in what direction. The great point 
to be noticed, however, is this. Not one inch of really valuable space has been wasted, and in the general arrangement the 
question of convenience has been studied above all others. 


It is proposed to deal under the heading of modern furniture chiefly with reproductions of enade models. Much can no 

doubt be said in favour of originality in aU Une but in furniture, a new departure is somewhat hazardous. We have seen 
during thirty vears, the Early-E nglish style of Bruce J. Talbert, the domestic Gothic of Welby Pugin, and sundry other styles arise, 
flourish for a time, and promptly leave the purchasers of their products saddled with furniture not 
worth more than rubbish prices. Until a new style has definitely proved that it has come to stay it is 
a risky speculation to indulge in. 

Good furniture should last a lifetime and increase rather than diminish in value with the lapse 
of time. For this to be not only must the articles be well made—as the furniture of the 
“seventies” undoubtedly was—but the design must have evolved from a definite pre-existing style. 
Nothing good in art is ever of mushroom growth. In spite of the prevailing taste for copying 
however, good reproductions of fine originals are very rare. Nowadays in the rage for the cheap, 
every thing is subordinated to price, and all workmanship must show immediately on the surface. 
Any furniture, therefore, inlaid with stringing or bandings is called Sheraton, anything with 
fretwork ornamentation dubbed Chippendale. Such pieces can in the nature of things have no 
value. A fine reproduction of to-day is the potential antique of the morrow. It is not necessary 
to slavishly duplicate originals ad nauseam, but fidelity to the cardinal principles of the style is vital 
to the success of any reproduction. 

The sideboard on this page, which I am enabled to reproduce by permission of Messrs. Druce 
and Co., isa good example of what I mean. It is typically Adam in style, not a copy, but just such 
a sideboard as Robert Adam might have designed, and that is the true principle of reproduction in 
a nutshell. The paterw on the frieze are nicely carved with sharp clean cutting ; the door panels are 
veneered with fine curls. The hollow moulding above the pedestals seems to require some slight 
enrichment on one of the members; a pearl carved astragal would look well and could be added 
if required. 


It appears in practice more difficult to be simple than complex. Perhaps this is due to the faults 

of the one being more immediately apparent than in the case of the other. Nothing that is not 

really beautiful can stand the test of simplicity. I have illustrated here a little occasional table. 

With the exception of the parqueterie top, and its somewhat elaborate border of roundels inlaid, nothing 

could be more unpretentious. On closer examination, however, it will be found that careful attention 

has been paid to minor details. The legs are delicately tapered, but on the inside only, and are 

slightly splayed outward, giving an appearance of firmness and repose usually lacking in tables of this type. The cross-stretchers 

again are tapered three ways, but are kept flat on the top. The result combines delicacy with strength. The drawer rails are edged 

with a chequered line, herring-boned two ways, and this line runs right through 

to the legs, concealing the dividing line between the drawer and the side rails. 

The same chequered line edges each leg and the stretchers. There is nothing 

striking in this little table at first glance, but it undeniably improves on 

acquaintance, as every well-designed piece of furniture should. The important 

fact, however, to be noticed is that this careful attention to detail has not 

increased the cost of the table by one penny, and that in itself is an object 
lesson for the furniture-designer. 


AS sleep occupies generally about one-third of an average existence—at least, 

according to ‘the principles of the State Socialist—the question of the 
furnishing of the bedroom is one of some importance. It is true that this 
apartment is nominally devoted to sleeping, when presumably, the artistic 
perceptions are dormant; still, actually a fair proportion of the waking hours 
is spent here, enough at any rate to make the question of artistic decoration 
one worthy of consideration. The usual bedstead is distinctly a failure. It is 
a concession to the somewhat insanitary exigencies of town life and that is all; 
a gaudy brass bedstead in the country is more than an incongruity—it is an 
abomination; for this reason I have illustrated an eighteenth- century four- 
poster from the stock of Messrs. Heal and Son. 

I] pass no comment on the design of this bedstead, although it is charming 
in its way—I merely wish to emphasise the difference between this and the 
ordinary bedstead of commerce. Imagine a low room in the country, the 
woodwork painted white or grey, a deep plain frieze, a chintz-pattern wall 
paper, mullioned casement windows with plain flax dwarf curtains, climbing 
rose trees outside, snowy bed linen redolent of lavender and rosemary, fine old 
mahogany presses and wardrobes, and it must be admitted that this bedstead 
with its hangings of glazed flowered chintz just completes the picture and 
makes the presence of the ordinary brass or iron bedstead a barbarous intrusion. 
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ELEC TRIC-LIGHTFING NOVELTIES, 


Electric- “The comparative youth of the use of electricity 
Lighting for household illumination is perhaps respon- 
Pa 5 a sible for the great strides that are being made every 
Notions. day in matters electrical, This is not wholly 
advantageous. It is somewhat annoying, to say the 
least, to find that the up-to-date installation of last year has been 
supplanted by another, better and more convenient. The ideal room 
should be lighted without the source of the illumination being apparent. 
Nothing is more irritating than to sit and stare at an incandescent 
filament. This can to a certain extent be obviated by a frosted bulb 
but even then the glare is still painfully evident. 

I recently saw an ingenious, although somewhat extravagant, system 
installed in a Mayfair house. The drawing-room had a bold coved 
cornice, and this was covered with aluminium leaf. Against the under 
member, long strips of “linolite’’ were fixed, so that the light was 
thrown up to the plated cornice, and from thence reflected back to the 
room. ‘The light thus given was indescribably soft and mellow and the 
whole effect exceedingly happy. These linolite lamps seem to be 
capable of being ingeniously employed in many ways. No other system 
is so satisfactory for the lighting of picture galleries. Placed crosswise 
on pendants hung from the ceiling, with reflectors behind, they.throw the 
light just where it is required—on the picture—and at the same time 
enough is reflected to satisfactorily illuminate the remainder of the 
apartment. 

It is a pity that the lifetime of lamps is in the inverse ratio to their 
size, which means that this type have to be more frequently replaced 
than those of the- usual Ediswan pattern. The saving in-current, 
however, somewhat atones for this. I saw recently a strip of linolite 
fixed to the top front edge of an American roll-top desk. The wire was 
carried along under the front moulding, led down the side, and fixed to 
the wall by the usual plug and shoe. To a busy man, especially one of 
somewhat untidy habits, this is a decided boon. ‘The usual standard 
lamp is always in the way ; the pendant fitting has the drawback that 
the incandescent filament is painful to the eyes. With the linolite lamp 
no filament is visible, nothing is in the way, the roll closing underneath 
the reflector, and the desk is perfectly lighted. 

Another ingenious lighting scheme, particularly adapted for dining 
tables, is by means of an illuminating cloth. Briefly described, this 
consists of a strip of fabric into which is woven a warp of metal strands. 
To one end a live wire is attached which is led under the table to a 
shoe, which is generally fixed in the floor under the centre of the table 
so as to be well out of the way. Standard lamps are used with two 


fine needles—the terminal points—fixed under the base. An ordinary 
cloth can be laid over the metal woven strip, and the weight of the 
standard lamp, placed anywhere over the surface of the under cloth, 
causes the two needle points to pierce through, and the lamp lights 
immediately. Directly it is lifted, of course, it is extinguished. Care 
must be taken not to attempt to push the lamp from one spot to another ; 
it must be lifted or the result will be either a torn cloth or the needle- 
points will be bent and the lamp rendered useless for a time. 

I have recently tested the new “Tantalum” and “Osram” lamps. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers that the consumption of current is 
less and the light given is greater than with the ordinary type of lamp 
of nominally the same candle-power. The result of the test certainly 
bears out this claim. Of the two the “Osram” with the same current 
consumption has a greater illuminating power than the “Tantalum.” 
These lamps can only be used on a 100 voltage, which means that the 
usual 200-220 voltage has to be reduced. This, however, is a very 
simple and inexpensive matter, and the increased cost of these lamps is 
more than compensated for by the saving in current. 


The Conver- It is a popular idea that no electrical installation, 
sion of Gas especially on a small scale, is possible, excepting 
: + in neighbourhoods where electrical mains are already 
into Electri- (0. 0"'s So aCe AT ta Ren aR aa S 

1 Current, laid. In practice it Is easily possible to instal a small 
<> eas engine to work a dynamo and accumulators 
sufficient to supply anything from’ 50 to 1,000 lights. 
A good example of a small but remarkably complete installation of this 
type is that at the Grand Hotel, Sheringham, the work of Messrs. Boulton 
and Paul, of Norwich. The power is derived from a g-h.p. gas engine 
working a dynamo which supplies current for the lamps and stores the 
accumulators at the same time. The accumulators have a capacity of 
six. hours continuous burning of the entire installation, 250 lamps. 
The cost of running such a plant is very small, the gas consumption 
of the 9-h.p. engine, the periodical recharging of the accumulators, and 
slight attention to the engine being the only charges beyond a small 
annual one for depreciation. Everything is automatic, the power being 
switched off directly the accumulators are charged. ‘The voltage being 
very low, seventy-five volts, there is little or no danger of short-circuiting. 
In fact, everything has been reduced to its simplest possible form, so that 
even the least technical of men can easily supervise the running of the 
entire installaticu. This is especially valuable for country houses, where 
the only person who can be spared to attend to the working of the 
plant is usually the gardener. 
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